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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  apply  ethnological 
research  techniques  and  analyses  methods  as  outlined  by  Ruth  Benedict 
and  Ralph  Linton^  to  the  study  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  to 
ascertain  its  culture  traits  and  culture  patterns.  On  the  basis  of  this 
culture  data  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  curriculum  implications 
for  meeting  the  developing  educational  needs  of  the  Florida  Seminole 
people.  This  purpose  implies  a greater  stress  on  research  for  intro- 
ducing new  techniques  for  the  solution  of  curriculum  problems  to  assist 
curriculum  workers. 

Like  society,  education  is  in  a process  of  change.  Change  occurs 
through  a process  of  adoption  of  culture  elements  referred  to  as  culture 
change  and  modification  referred  to  as  acculturation.  Change  is  evident 
in  curriculum  when  a course  of  study  in  the  present  is  compared  in  con- 
tent with  a course  of  study  of  a former  period.  Acculturation  is  evident 
within  the  processes  of  curriculum  development  as  one  academic  discipline 
adopts  the  teaching  methods  or  research  techniques  of  another  academic 
discipline. 

When  cultures  meet,  the  respective  educational  institutions  of 

iRuth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture.  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  193*0. 

2Ralph  Linton,  Acculturation  in  Seven  American  Indian  Tribes,  (New 
York:  D.  Appelton-Century  Co.,  19^0) . 
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those  cultures  meet*  Just  as  one  culture  in  this  situation  tends  to  take 
a dominant  role  and  the  other  culture  tends  to  take  a subordinate  role, 
the  respective  educational  institutions,  likewise,  tend  to  take  dominant 
and  subordinate  roles . The  result  of  this  phenomenon  may  produce  the 
desired  end  of  culture  adaptation  within  the  subordinate  culture  or  it 
may  produce  disorganization  of  the  subordinate  culture.  J.  R.  Rees, 
Director  of  the  World  Federation  for  Mental  Health,  UNESCO,  in  Mead^ 
stated: 

Rapid  changes  in  the  industrial  or  social  structure  in  any  country 
are  apt  to  lead  to  unforseen  disturbances  even  when  such  changes  are 
initiated  or  supervised  by  nationals  of  that  country.  When  men  and 
women  with  technical  skills  set  out  to  help  in  shaping  new  develop- 
ments in  a country  or  culture  other  than  their  own,  there  are  clearly 
Biany  more  possibilities  of  producing  unfortunate  consequences.  Some- 
times great  harm  can  be  done  to  the  people  of  that  country,  especially 
through  the  creation  of  social  and  psychological  stresses  and  the 
disorganization  of  family  and  community  life. 

Margaret  Mead^  stated: 

These  questions  have  been  asked  by  the  literate  and  privileged  in 
old  societies  where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate  and 
underprivileged;  by  the  members  of  Western  societies  who,  valuing 
the  graciousness  of  their  own  past,  recoiled  before  the  crudeness  of 
an  as  yet  unrealized,  technical  structure,  by  the  specialist — the 
historian,  the  anthropologist — who  warns  how  destructive  contact  has 
been  in  the  past  between  technologically  developed  and  technologically 
less  developed  cultures,  how  often  the  price  of  progress  has  been  to 
turn  proud,  aristocratic  nomads  into  pitifully  limited  factory  workers, 
shorn  of  their  own  tradition  and  provided  with  no  new  values. 

An  approach  to  the  study  of  cultures  may  take  one  of  two  generally 
accepted  forms.  The  first  approach  is  that  which  was  used  by  Ruth 
Benedict^?  who  studied  Pueblo,  Bobu,  and  Swakiutl  cultures  by  the  summa- 
tion of  fragmentation  studies,  analyzed  culture  traits  and  culture 


Margaret  Mead  (ed) , Cultural  Patterns  and  Technical  Change,  (New 
York:  Mentor  Books,  1955) • introductory  note. 

^Ibid. . Preface 

5Ruth  Benedict,  op.  cit. 
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patterns  of  those  societies,  and  established  general  criteria  for  classi- 
fying culture  types  as  either  "Apollonian"  or  "Dionysian."  Robert 

£ 

Redfield,  who  studied  the  whole  culture  of  Chan  Korn,  a small  community, 
and  from  this  and  other  like  studies,  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
evaluation  of  data  derived  during  the  first  year  of  investigation  in 
terms  of  the  whole  culture.  He  further  stated  that  3uch  a generaliza- 
tion presented  a more  realistic  picture  of  the  culture  than  a later 
summation  of  all  the  fragmentation  studies  dealing  with  the  parts  of 
the  culture. 

There  is  now  a need  to  know  how  ethnological  techniques  can  be 
used  in  analyzing  culture  traits  and  culture  patterns  in  solving  many 
problems.  These  techniques  were  used  by  Margaret  Mead?  in  proposing 
a handbook  to  serve  as  a guide  for  UNESCO  workers  in  the  preservation 
of  mental  health  and  culture  values  in  cultures  in  which  it  was  planned 
to  introduce  technical  change. 

Changes  in  curriculum  are  similar  to  changes  in  technology.  Curri- 
culum changes  introduced  within  an  institution  of  a given  culture  can  be 
accepted  through  adoption,  modified  by  a culture  in  the  patterns  of  that 
culture,  or  completely  rejected  by  the  culture.  If  the  curriculum 
change  is  accepted  it  may  produce  the  desired  end  or  it  may  produce  an 
undesired  end.  This  is  particularly  time  when  cultures  meet  and  the 
curriculum  change  is  introduced  by  the  culture  holding  the  dominant  role 
into  the  culture  holding  the  subordinate  role. 

Ethnological  research  techniques  used  to  analyze  culture  traits 

^Robert  Redfield,  The  Little  Community.  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1955)* 

?Mead , on.  cit. 
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and  culture  patterns  in  the  culture  holding  a subordinate  role  may  aid 
in  deriving  more  effective  solutions  of  curriculum  problems  in  the  pre- 
sent and  future  time  sequences  of  that  culture. 

In  Florida,  two  cultures  meet  in  a contact  situation  that  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  ethnological  research  for  ascer- 
taining the  role  of  culture  change  and  acculturation  in  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  curricula.  Since  1750,  the  Seminole  people  have  resided 
in  Florida  and  have  been  in  a contact  situation  with  the  American  culture, 
since  I865,  which  progressively  has  provided  more  opportunity  for  in- 
creased culture  change  and  acculturation.  With  the  opening  of  the  Reser- 
vation Day  School  at  Dania  in  1927  and  the  transfer  of  the  students  of 
this  school  to  the  public  schools  in  193  6 a contact  situation  came  into 
existence  in  regal'd  to  Seminole  curricula  and  American  curricula.  Accept- 
ance and  rejection  of  culture  elements  in  terms  of  the  donor  American 
curriculum  have  been  occurring  daily.  Cognizance  of  these  factors  and  a 
specific  interest  in  the  Seminole  people  led  to  the  selection  of  the 
Florida  Seminole  culture  for  study. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  is  to  derive  culture  data  that  may  be  applied  to  the 

consideration  by  curriculum  workers  of  curriculum  elements  as  to  their 

acceptance  or  rejection  by  Florida  Seminole  culture.  In  this  way  it  may 

% 

be  possible  to  gain  insights  into  procedures  that  may  produce  the  least 
disorganization  within  the  structure  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  and  most 
effectively  promote  the  social-cultural  fusion  that  is  desired. 

Ruth  Benedict’s  findings  concerning  "Apollonian1*  and  "Dionysian" 
culture  traits  will  be  applied  to  the  typing  of  Florida  Seminole  culture 
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In  Chapter  HI3  and  implications  for  the  currioulua  worker  will  be 
derived.  Ralph  Linton’s  findings  concerning  culture  change,  culture 
transfer , and  acculturation  will  be  applied,  to  an  analysis  of  the  Florida 
Seminole  culture  patterns  in  Chapter  IV^  and  implications  for  the 
curriculum  worker  will  be  derived  in  Chapter  V.10 

Limits  of  Study 

This  study  is  limited  to  library  research  and  to  field-work. 

Related  archaeological,  historical,  and  ethnological  sources  are  surveyed 
for  ascertaining  known  culture  data  in  Seminole  and  in  Florida  Seminole 
culture.  Field-work,  including  observations , interviews,  and  research 
related  to  filed  and  collected  data  in  federal  and  civil  government  files 
and  records,  private  collections  and  libraries,  and  a collection  of 
materials  made  by  the  author  are  used  for  ascertaining  ore sent  culture 
data  in  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Need  for  the  Study 

In  fact,  until  recently,  the  Florida  Seminoles  resisted  culture 
change  particularly  in  terms  of  education  and  government.  Much  resist- 
ance to  change  remains,  but  change  is  occurring.  The  future  promises 
continuing  change.  The  gathering  of  data  and  the  analysis  of  that  data 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  study  would  be  of  value  as  it  would  provide  a 
record  of  a passing  Seminole  culture,  describe  a culture  in  transition, 
and  provide  indications  of  the  shape  of  a culture  in  the  future.  Accul- 
turation, culture  change,  and  curriculum  are  important  in  the  configura- 


P.  p.  62.  10Infra.  p.  101. 
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tion  of  culture  patterns  past,  present  and  future. 

In  American  Education  little  research  has  been  undertaken  to  test 
an  application  of  ethnological  research  techniques  and  principles  in  the 
solution  of  educational  problems.  The  term  "melting  pot"  has  been 
applied  to  cultures  meeting  in  America  and  their  assimilation  into  the 
American  culture  through  culture  change  and  acculturation.  The  ethnic 
factors  in  this  situation  have  proven  to  be  a source  of  educational 
problems.  The  study  of  the  processes  by  which  assimilation  occurs:  the 

processes  of  culture  change,  including  the  processes  of  enforced  culture 
change  and  the  processes  of  directed  culture  change;  the  processes  of 
the  transfer  of  elements  from  culture  to  culture;  and  the  processes  by 
which  social-cultural  fusion  is  achieved  may  lead  to  a more  effective 
transfer  of  American  curriculum  elements  to  the  Seminole  people  with  less 
culture  stress  in  the  Seminole  culture  as  a result  and  further  the  cause 
of  social- cultural  fusion  that  is  desired. 


Definition  of  Terms 

Common  anthropological  terms  for  use  in  the  dissertation  were 
deemed  essential  because  of  their  common  usage,  their  simplicity,  and 
their  clarity.  For  many  years  a general  anthropology  textbook  written 
by  Hoebel,-^-  has  been  in  use  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Terms  that 
were  used  and  the  definition  of  the  terms  used  that  are  applicable  to 
this  dissertation  are  therefore  quoted  from  the  glossary, of  this 
textbook. 

Acculturation : The  process  of  interaction  between  two  societies 

by  which  the  culture  of  the  society  in  the  subordinate  position  is 
drastically  modified  to  conform  to  the  culture  of  the  domi  society. 

■^•E.  Adamson  Hoebel,  Man  in  the  Primitive  World,  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1949). 

12 Ibid. . pp.  495-514. 
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Apollonian:  A configuration  of  culture  that  emphasizes  restraint, 

moderation,  and  "middle-of-the-road"  behavior  in  human  conduct* 

Culture:  The  sum  total  of  learned  behavior  traits  characteristic 

of  the  members  of  a society. 

Culture  Area:  A geographical  territory  within  which  the  cultures 

tend  to  be  similar  in  some  significant  aspects. 

Culture  Complex:  An  integrated,  system  of  culture  traits  organized 

about  some  nuclear  interest. 

Culture  Configuration:  The  characteristic  arrangement  of  traits 

that  give  to  a culture  its  distinctive  contours. 

Culture  Construct:  A selective  descriptive  formulation  of  the 

modal  or  normal  behavior  as  stated  by  the  members  of  a given  society. 

Culture  Pattern:  A normative  form  of  behavior  laid  down  by  the 

concensus  of  the  members  of  a society. 

Culture  Trait:  A reputedly  irreducible  unit  of  learned  behavior 

pattern  or  material  product  thereof. 

Diffusion:  A process  in  cultural  dynamics  wherein  culture  elements 
or  complexes  spread  from  one  society  to  another. 

Dionysian:  A categorical  label  attached  to  cultures  that  eraphasize 

sensate  experience. 

Modifications  of  these  defined  terms  will  be  found  as  the  need 
arises  in  the  handling  of  culture  data  in  the  text  that  follows. 


Sources  of  Data 

The  sources  of  material  for  this  study  are  data  derived  by  inter- 
view from  the  Seminole  people,  Indian  agency  personnel,  Broward , Dade, 
Monroe,  and  Hendry  County  Personnel  and  friends  of  and  those  acquainted 
with  the  Seminole  people  who  reside  in  or  near  the  counties  of  Broward, 
Dade,  Monroe,  and  Hendry , particularly,  and  those  residing  elsewhere  in 
Florida  in  general.  Additional  data  were  derived  from  personal  obser- 
vation in  the  field.  Spatial  data  deiuved  from  archaeological,  historical, 

and  ethnological  sources  were  procured  from  library  research  at  the 

' 

University  of  Florida  and  from  library  research  in  private  libraries. 
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Periodical  files  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  a private  periodical 
file  of  Deaconess  Harriet  Bedell  of  the  Glades  Cross  Mission  at 
Everglades  City,  Florida,  were  used  in  addition  to  the  author's  private 
file.  Seminole  Indian  Agency  records  consisting  of  annual  reports,  cen- 
sus reports,  health  reports  and  health  records,  live  birth  certificates, 
still  birth  certificates,  and  death  certificates  were  used.  Records  of 
the  agency  and  of  ,7111 lam  Boehmer,  director  of  education,  are  used  for 
education  data.  County  government  records  in  the  four  above-named  coun- 
ties, pertaining  to  voter  registration  and  civil  conduct  were  used  for 
additional  sociological  data. 

Assumptions  Pertaining  to  Culture 

Acculturation  and  culture  change  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
are  the  products  of  individual  behavior  in  the  group  in  a contact  situ- 
ation, operating  over  a time  sequence  and  adapting  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  existence. 

All  culture  phenomena  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  are  histori- 
cal. 

Culture  patterns  possess  a considerable  degree  of  internal  organi- 
zation and  as  such  may  be  subjected  to  objective  study  and  analysis  in 
the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Assumptions  Pertaining  to  Curriculum 

Curriculum  may  be  studied  as  all  learning  experiences  provided  for 
individuals  in  the  culture  by  the  educational  institution  of  that  culture 
or  a like  institution  in  a contact  culture. 

The  educational  institution  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  derives 
its  curriculum  from  the  patterns  of  the  culture.  It  educates  individuals 
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through  curriculum  patterns  derived,  from  culture  patterns,  and  changes  or 
modifies  its  curriculum  in  processes  of  acculturation  and  culture  change. 

Working  Hypothesis 

Based  on  the  foregoing  assumptions  pertaining  to  culture  and  to 
curriculum,  a working  iiypo  thesis  was  formulated.  A study  and  analysis 
of  culture  traits  and  culture  patterns  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
may  provide  a means  by  which  curriculum  workers  may  evaluate  the  exist- 
ing curriculum  in  terns  of  meeting  present  educational  needs.  It  may, 
further,  provide  indications  of  the  means  for  meeting  future  educational 
needs  in  terms  of  American  curriculum  in  elements  that  can  be  adequately 
transferred. 


Method  of  Procedure 

Library  research  was  first  undertaken  concerning  related  studies 
in  archaeology,  history,  and  ethnology. 

Field-work  requiring  residence  with  the  Florida  Seminole  people 
liras  then  undertaken  in  (1)  research  in  the  Seminole  Indian  Agency 
records,  (2)  interviews  with  Seminole  Indian  Agency  officers  and  per- 
sonnel, (3)  interviews  with  Florida  Seminole s in  Dania,  Brighton, 
and  Big  Cypress  reservations , (4)  observations  in  these  reservations, 
(5)  interviews  with  Florida  Seminoles  residing  adjacent  to  the  Tamiarai 
Trail,  (6)  observations  on  the  Tamiami  Trail,  (?)  file  research  in  the 
county  government  files  in  Broward,  Dade,  Monroe,  and  Hendry  counties, 
(8)  interviews  with  the  county  officers  and  personnel  in  these  coun- 
ties, and  (9)  interviews  with  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  Florida 


Seminoles  resident  in  the  above  named  counties 
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Organization  of  the  Study 

t 

The  study  was  then  organized  into:  Chapter  I which  presents  the 

problem;  Chapter  H which  reviews  related  studies  in  archaeology  and 
history;  Chapter  HI  which  reviews  related  studies  in  ethnology  and 
presents  a typing  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  based  on  culture  patterns; 
Chapter  IV  which  presents  the  study  of  acculturation  and  culture  change 
in  Florida  Seminole  culture;  Chapter  V which  presents  the  findings  per- 
taining to  the  effects  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  processes  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  curriculum;  and  Chapter  VI  which  presents 
findings  and  recommendations . Appendix  A presents  a brief  survey  of 
Seminole  histoiy  and  Appendix  B presents  statistical  data. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES:  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 

The  student  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns,  through  the 
analysis  of  his  own  field  work,  soon  realizes  that  he  is  definitely 
limited  spatially  to  an  understanding  of  culture  patterns  in  terms  of 
the  present  Seminole  culture;  i.e.,  his  perspective  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  range  in  time  which  embraces  his  own  observations  of  Seminole 
culture,  in  terms  of  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  field  research;  and 
which  embraces  the  time  span  of  the  living  generations  of  the  Florida 
Seminole  people  with  whom  he  works.  To  broaden  his  perspective  of 
Florida  Seminole  culture,  he  must  turn  to  the  studies  of  earlier  students 
of  culture,  who  have  studied  culture  phenomena.  Since  ethnology,  as  a 
science,  has  only  been  developed  since  the  time  of  Charles  Darwin  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  he  must  turn  to  other  disciplines 
which  will  provide  a means  of  developing  a spatial  concept  of  Florida 
Seminole  culture  phenomena.  Archaeology  evaluates  pro- Seminole  and 
Seminole  culture  data  and  is  reviewed  for  culture  data  that  indicate  the 
existence  of  culture  patterns  as  observed  in  the  material  products  of 
human  behavior.  History  evaluates  data  pertaining  to  culture  events  and 
is  reviewed  for  culture  data  that  indicate  the  existence  of  culture  pat- 
terns as  observed  in  the  events  resulting  from  human  behavior. 

Archaeological  Studies 

Archaeological  research  lias  only  recently  been  applied  to  the 
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working  out  of  the  problems  of  Seminole  archaeology.* 1  The  discovery  and 
excavation  of  the  Zetrouer  site  (A-67) , in  Alachua  county  about  1948, 
produced  material  data  that  may  be  presumed  to  be  related  to  the  Seminole 
culture.  Goggin2  discovered  an  intrusive  burial  on  the  site,  which 
consisted  of  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  male,  in  poor  condition,  lying  in 
a flexed  position  on  the  left  side,  and,  in  situ. 3 found  a variety  of 
items  that  included  a pipe  tomahawk,  two  iron  knives,  a glass  mirror, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  muskot  calls,  fourteen  gun  flints,  a silver 
bangle,  three  brass  buckles,  a brass  kettle,  a coil  of  copper  wire,  iron 
files,  a clasp  knife  and  a gun  lock.  Culture  data  further  indicated  occu- 
pation during  the  Spanish  Mission  period,  probably  from  about  1690  to 
1706,  for  this  particular  site.  Three  types  of  pottery  identified,  that 
may  be  considered  to  be  Seminole,  were  Stokes  Brushed,  a type  similar  to 
Chattahoochee  Brushed;  and  a smooth  yellow  polished  type  Goggin  believed 
to  oe  Nineteenth  Century  Seminole. 

The  Scott-Miller  site  (Je-2),  located  in  Jefferson  county,  studied 
and  reported  by  Smith,  ^ and  reported  by  Smith  in  Boyd,  Smith  and  Griff  in, 5 
may  have  been  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Oconi.  Spanish  and 

^ohn  W.  Griffin  (ed.),  The  Florida  Indian  and  His  Neighbor s . 

(Papers  delivered  at  the  Anthropological  Conference  held  at  Rollins  College, 
April  9 and  10,  19^9),  Winter  Park:  Inter-American  Center,  Rollins  College, 
1949.  p.  52. 

Cleaning,  "in  the  same  place.” 

3 John  M.  Goggin  et  al.,  "An  Historic  Indian  Burial,  Alachua  County, 
Florida,"  Florida  Anthropologist . II  (1949) , Nos.  1-2,  10-25. 

4 

Hale  G.  Smith,  "Results  of  an  Archaeological  Investigation  of  a 
Spanish  Mission  Site  in  Jefferson  County,  Florida,"  Florida  Anthropoligist » 

I (1943),  No*.  1-2,  1-10. 

■%-iark  F.  Boyd,  Hale  G.  Smith  and  John  W.  Griffin,  Here  They  Once 
Stood:  The  Tragic  End  of  the  Apalachee  Missions.  (Gainesville:  University 
of  Florida  Press,  1951)*  129-32. 
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Indian  culture  material  obtained  by  excavation  indicated  a probable  occu- 
pation date  of  1650  to  1704.  The  materials  found  represented  the  fusion 
of  two  diverse  traditions  and  were  designated  as  Leon-Jefferson  type. 

The  Leon-Jefferson  period  was  fixed  in  an  approximate  time  span  from  1650 
to  1?25«  Mission  Plain  and  Mission  Red  Filmed  pottery  sherds  found  at 
the  site  showed  European  influence  at  work  in  the  Indian  culture.  These 
pottery  types  and  the  culture  impact  exerted  upon  them  are  characterized 
by  plate  forms,  annual  ring  bases,  and  a quality  of  hardness  that  implies 
improved  firing  techniques  learned  from  the  Spanish. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  missions,  which  initiated 
the  development  of  the  Leon-Jefferson  period,  culture  contacts  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Indians  had  come  about  through  sporadic  trade.  With 
the  establishment  of  this  mission  trade  tended  to  become  more  consistent 
in  pattern.  Items  of  European  material  culture  were  introduced  frequently 
through  trade  and  gift.  Change  occurred  in  the  Indian  culture  through 
replacement  of  material  culture  items  in  their  own  culture  with  European 
culture  items.  These  items  served  better  functionally  than  like  items  of 
their  own  manufacture.  With  increased  contacts  and  longer  periods  of 
contact  the  Indian  culture  change  occurred  on  material,  social,  and 
religious  levels  to  the  extent  of  developing  different  culture  patterns. 
Smith^  believed  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Leon-Jefferson  complex  was 
to  be  viewed  in  terms  of  an  acculturation  period.  He  also  considered 
that  a different  kind  of  archaeological  change  occurred  in  this  period  than 
the  kind  of  change  evident  in  earlier  horizons  where  the  various  cultures 
were  on  the  same  or  a similar  technological  level. 

Smith?  also  believed  that  a contact  period  culture  existed  in  central 

6Ibid..  p.  130.  ? Ibid. . p.  131. 
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Georgia,  referred  to  as  the  Ocmulgee  Fields  culture,  at  approximately  the 
same  period  as  the  Leon- Jefferson  period  existed  in  Florida.  However, 
Ocmulgee  Fields  culture  was  in  contact  with  the  British  culture  and  the 
pattern  of  culture  relationship  was  distinctly  different.  Leon- Jefferson 
was  based  on  a Spanish  mission  culture  contact  in  contrast  to  the  Ocmulgee 
Fields  culture  contact  with  British  trading-post  patterns  of  contact. 
Evidence  that  these  two  differing  Indian  cultures  were  influenced  by  dif- 
ferent  European  cultures  that  came  in  contact  with  each  other  is  implied 
by  the  presence  of  Ocmulgee  Fields  type  pottery  sherds. 

The  finding  of  Mission  Red  Filmed  type  pottery  sherds,®  which  is 
related  to  the  Kasita  Red  Filmed  type  of  pottery  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  Kasita  and  Hitchita  Creek  Indians  of  western 
Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama,  may  indicate  culture  contact  in  these  direct- 
ions. 

If  this  site  was  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  Oconee  people  of 
Georgia,  as  identification  of  this  mission  as  San  Francisco  de  Oconi  would 
substantiate,  many  of  the  perplexing  ceramic  problems  existing  at  this 
site  would  have  a reasonable  and  simple  answer. 

Excavations  made  at  a mound  near  Bayard  Point  (Cl-8),  in  Clay  county, 
produced  evidence  of  three  burials  in  separate  areas  of  the  mound. 9 One 
burial  consisted  of  a male  skeleton  lying  in  an  extended  position.  In 
situ  were  found  a flintlock  musket  with  the  muzzle  pointed  toward  the  feet 
and  fourteen  spherical  bullets.  A female  extended  burial,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  bark,  was  found  and,  in  situ,  a great  number  of  glass  beads, 

8Ibid..  p.  132. 

9ciarence  B.  Moore , "Certain  Sand  Mounds  of  the  St.  John*s  River, 
Florida,"  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 

X (1894),  129-246. 
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silver  earrings  of  a European  pattern,  five  brass  finger-rings,  four  bits 
of  glass,  and  a mass  of  commercial  cinnabar.  A second  male  extended 
burial  was  found  and,  in  situ,  a flintlock  musket  with  the  muzzle  pointed 
toward  the  feet,  an  object  of  iron  with  a gunflint  in  contact  with  it, 
and  an  unidentified  object  that  probably  may  be  considered  as  the  remnant 
of  a powaerhom. 

Probaly  these  burials  were  Seminole  as  they  followed  closely  in 
pattern  those  observed  by  Goggin  et  al.1Q 

The  site  of  Spalding* s Lower  Store  (Pu-23),  in  Putnam  county,  upon 
excavation  disclosed  the  presence  of  Stokes  Brushed  type  pottery  sherds, 
which  were  oelieved  to  be  a Seminole  ware,  and  Ocmulgee  Fields  Incised 
type  pottery  sherds.  These  respective  pottery  types  indicated  that  these 
burials  were  probably  Seminole  and  that  the  Seminoles  may  have  had  culture 
contacts  with  the  Leon- Jefferson  period  culture  in  the  Apalachee  area. 

A heart-shaped  brooch  found  at  the  site  was  known  to  have  been  introduced 
by  British  traders  and  served  as  a good  time  indicator.  Miscellaneous 
materials  found  at  the  site  included  a piece  of  sulphur,  a copper  cone, 
a tubluar  opaque  white  bead,  a fragment  of  slate  and  charred  corn.* 11 

Cooks  Ferry  Midden  (Se-12),  in  Seminole  county,  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  important  Seminole  town  where  King  Phillip  may  have  lived,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  excavations  have  not  been  made  this  is  impossible 
to  det ermine. ^ 

Indian  Fields  (Br-5)  and  North  Indian  Fields  (Br-20),  in  Brevard 

10  Goggin  et  al«,.  op . cit. 

11  John  M.  Goggin,  "A  Florida  Indian  Trading  Post,  circa  1763-1784," 
Southern  Indian  Studies,  I (1949),  35-38. 

12riale  G.  Smith,  "The  European  and  the  Indian,"  Florida  Anthropo- 
logical Publications,  No.  4,  (Gainesville:  1956).  p.  87. 
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county,  may  have  been  Seminole  occupation  sites  as  iron  axes  collected 
in  their  respective  areas  would  imply  European  culture  contact.  The 
names  of  these  sites  would  imply  that  they  may  have  been  fields  culti- 
vated by  the  Seminole s.-^ 

Bullen,1^  t*ho  studied  sites  located  in  the  Chattahoochee  area,  be- 
lieved the  village  sites  in  the  area  included  ones  that  were  later  than 
the  Leon- Jefferson  period  and  may  have  been  of  Lower  Creek  affinity. 
Collections  made  at  these  sites  indicated  a high  percentage  of  Chatta- 
hoochee Brushed  type  pottery  which  seems  to  be  characteristically  typical 
of  known  Creek  pottery  as  described  by  Schmidt.  3-5  Sullen  stated*1^ 

One  is  tempted  to  see  in  these  Lower  Creek  (?)  sites  evidence  of  the 
southern  drift  of  Indians,  part  of  whom,  together  with  other  groups, 
later  became  Seminoles. 

An  analysis  of  the  archaeological  data  gathered  in  the  excavation 
of  these  sites  indicated  that  two  quite  different  European  cultures  had 
come  in  contact,  respectively,  with  the  pre-Seminole  and  Seminole 
cultures  in  Florida.  The  results  of  these  respective  culture  contacts 
are  as  different  as  the  European  cultures  that  produced  the  results. 
Culture  contact  in  the  pre-Seminole  Indian  culture  was  Spanish  and  may 
be  considered  in  terms  of  the  data  uncovered  at  the  Scott-Miller  site. 

The  Leon-Jefferson  culture  period  data  indicated  culture  change 
related  to  the  material,  social,  and  economic  patterns  of  the  pre-Seminole 
Indian  culture. 

3-3  Ibid. . pp.  87-88. 

^Ripley  F.  Bullen,  "An  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River  Valley  in  Florida,”  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences. 

XL  (1950),  NO.  4,  pp.  101-25. 

3-5 Karl  Schmidt,  "Two  Creek  Pottery  Vessels  from  Oklahoma,"  Florida 
Anthropologist,  in  (1950),  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  3-8. 

Sullen,  loc.  cit..  p.  125. 
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Material  culture  change  is  observed  in  pottery  fora  and  in  the 
technique  of  pottery  manufacturing.  The  Indian  culture  modified  the 
Indian  pottery  fora  to  a more  Spanish-like  pottery  fora.  This  produced 
a harder  quality  of  earthenware  by  a technique,  which  the  Indians  probably 
learned  from  the  Spanish  who  extensively  used  earthenware  vessels.  Indian 
design  forms  developed  within  the  Indian  culture  group  and  those  obtained 
through  culture  transfer  from  other  Indian  groups  were  retained  as  a 
culture  pattern. 

Residence  patterns  in  the  Indian  culture  became  more  concentrated 
and  of  greater  permanence  due  to  the  establishment  of  Spanish  missions 
and  the  establishment  of  Indian  villages  near  the  mission  sites.  Further 
concentration  of  residence  patterns  probably  resulted  from  the  increased 
importance  of  the  agriculture  economy  pattern  and  the  attendant  decrease 
in  importance  of  the  hunting  and  gathering  economy  patterns  in  the  pro- 
curement of  food.  Structure  fora  and  the  method  of  construction  of  houses 
likely  remained  much  the  same.  Archaeological  data  indicated  the  mission 
structure  consisted  of  wattle  and  daub  construction.  It  was  likely  that 
this  was  a culture  pattern  transferred  from  the  Indian  culture  to  the 
Spanish  mission  culture. 

Econouy  patterns  in  the  Indian  culture,  due  to  Spanish  contacts, 
became  more  pronounced  in  the  value  placed  on  an  agricultural  economy 
pattern  and  this  tended,  likewise,  to  add  to  the  concentration  of  the 
residence  patterns.  Increased  production  of  agriculture  produce  provided 
an  incentive  for  the  development  of  trade  patterns  in  the  Indian  culture 
and  provided  additional  material  culture  pattern  change  through  the  devel- 
opment of  barter  and  exchange  techniques  for  the  procurement  of  European- 
made  trade  goods,  such  as  cloth  goods,  beads,  and  other  goods. 

Culture  contact  in  the  Seminole  culture  period  was  in  terms  of 
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English  culture  and  may  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  data  uncovered  at 
the  Zetrouer,  Bayard  Point,  Spalding’s  Lower  Store,  Cooks  Ferry  Midden, 
Indian  Fields,  and  Worth  Indian  Fields  sites. 

An  analysis  of  the  archaeological  data  gathered  at  these  sites  indi- 
cated culture  change  related  to  the  social  and  economic  culture  patterns 
and  acculturation  related  to  the  material  culture  patterns  of  the  Seminole 
culture. 

Material  culture  change  is  observed  in  the  tendency  to  abandon 
pottery  manufacturing  and  the  procurement  of  brass  kettles  through  trade; 
the  abandonment  of  implements  fabricated  from  stone  for  metal  tools  and 
implements  procured  through  trade;  and  the  abandonment  of  Indian-made 
ornaments  for  trade  beads  and  mirrors.  As  the  sites  analyzed  covered  a 
considerable  time  range,  it  may  be  considered  likely  that  the  culture 
change  period,  which  would  indicate  the  presence  of  both  Indian-made  goods 
and  European-made  trade  goods  at  the  same  time,  occurred  toward  the  latter 
part  of  this  period.  Culture  change  had  reached  an  acculturation  stage 
in  that  Indian-made  goods  were  almost  entirely  replaced  by  European-made 
goods  in  terms  of  archaeologically  revealed  material  culture  artifacts. 

The  frequency  in  regard  to  guns  excavated  at  these  sites  indicated  that 
acculturation  may  have  occurred  in  the  abandonment  of  Indian-made  bows 
and  arrows  for  European-made  guns.  The  finding  of  a copper  cone  at  the 
Spalding  Lower  Store  site  may  indicate  that  a culture  change  occurred  in 
that  European-made  copper  sheets  were  formed  into  cones  to  be  used  as 
projectile  points  to  replace  the  older  stone  point  forms  which  had  been 
used  in  former  times. 

Social  change  in  the  culture  probably  occurred  as  a result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  gun.  When  this  point  is  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  English  trading  post  type  of  culture  contact,  with  the  attendant 
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English  emphasis  on  the  value  of  furs  and  hides  as  a medium  of  exchange, 
for  European-made  trade  goods,  the  implication  would  be  that  through 
econony  change  there  was  a tendency  to  decentralization  and  non-perma- 
nence in  residence  patterns. 

Culture  economy  patterns  would  be  prone  to  center  on  hunting  as 
the  essential  economy  pattern  and  the  products  of  the  hunt  as  the  culture 
medium  of  exchange  with  the  European  culture.  Agriculture  would  lose 
rank  in  culture  values  and  gathering  would  rise  in  culture  values  thus 
producing  a re-ranking  of  culture  patterns. 

Historical  Studies 

History  recorded  information  of  an  ethnological  nature  that  provides 
a means  of  reconstructing  some  of  the  culture  patterns  of  the  past  that 
are  related  to  pre-Seminole  and  Seminole  cultures.  A thematic  consider- 
ation of  historical  studies  presents  data  that  is  of  value  to  the  student 
of  culture.  The  thematic  method  of  review  is  presented  here  and  a chrono- 
logical survey  of  Seminole  history  will  be  found  in  appendix  "A".^ 

The  English  occupation  of  Florida  from  1763  to  1783  was  noted  for 
being  a period  of  exploration  of  natural  resources.  Historical  sources 
of  the  period  included  the  records  of  three  naturalists  in  the  form  of 
diaries,  or  notes  in  diary  format,  of  John  Bart ram, William  Bart  ram, -^9 
and  Bernard  Romans.20  A fourth  writer  of  the  period  was  Dr.  William 

17£afiabm>.  138-77. 

^John  Bart ram,  "Diary  of  a Journey  Through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Florida  from  July  1,  1765  to  April  10,  1766,"  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  XXXIII,  Part  I (Philadelphia:  19^2). 

19wiHiam  Bartram,  Travels  Through  north  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
East  and  West  Florida.  (Philadelphia:  James  and  Johnson,  1791). 

20£emard  Romans,  Concise  natural  History  of  East  and  West  Florida, 
(New  York:  1775) . 
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Stork.  William  Bartram's  work  provided  the  greatest  wealth  of  data 
concerning  the  Seminole  culture  and  it  is  through  an  analysis  of  his 
writing  that  the  ethnologist  may  construct  a concept  of  the  Seminole 
culture  patterns  of  this  period. 

English  Period  Sources  and  the  Early  Seminole  Culture 

John  Bartram,  writing  in  1 765,  recorded  that  the  "Creeks"  attending 
the  Indian  Congress  at  Picolata,  in  October,  smoked  a pipe  of  friendship,22 
thus  noting  that  these  people  used  a Calumet  ceremony.  A fuller  account 
of  this  ceremony  was  recorded  in  the  Council  Minutes  of  the  Picolata 
Congress23  and  was  summarized  in  Mowat.2i+  The  chiefs  assembled  in  columns 
of  sixes,  two  chiefs  on  one  side  carried  dressed  buckskins  while  two 
chiefs  on  the  other  side  carried  rattles  and  pipes  dressed  with  eagle 
feathers.  The  six  columns  inarched  forward  with  dancing,  singing  and 
shouting  until  they  almost  reached  the  white  men.  The  chiefs  bearing 
the  pipes  then  danced  forward  and  stroked  the  white  men’s  heads  and  beards 
with  the  eagle  feathers  on  the  pipe  stems. 

<illiam  Bartram  applied  the  terras  Siminole  (Seminole)  and  Lower 
Creek  to  the  Indian  people  resident  in  Florida  at  the  time  of  his  travels 
and  reported  that  they  spoke  the  Muscogulge  (Muscogee)  and  Stincard 
(Hitchiti)  languages. 25 

2^ William  Stork,  An  Account  of  East  Florida  with  Remarks  on  its 
future  importance  to  Trade  and  Commerce.  (London :1?66) . 

22 John  Bartram,  loc.  cit.  p.  35. 

23 Great  Britain,  Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Colonial  Series.  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  1765  (London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1939). 

2i+Charles  L.  Mowat,  "East  Florida  as  a British  Province,  1763-1734," 
University  of  California  Publications  in  history.  XXXII  (Berkley : 19^3 ) , 
21-23. 

2-%ark  Van  Doren  (ed.),  Trsotala  fll  ...illiaffi  bartram.  (New  York:  Dover 
Publications,  n.d.),  p.  367. 
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Residence  in  towns  seemed  to  have  been  a typical  Seminole  culture 
pattern.  Although  the  population  in  Florida,  according  to  William  Bartram 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  not  great,  there  were  nine  towns  located  in 
the  area  near  the  Flint  River.*  2^  These  included  Suola-nocha,  Cuscowilla 
or  Allachua,  Talahasochte,  and  Caloosahatche,  which  bore  Indian  names; 
and  Great  island.  Great  hammock,  Capon,  St.  Marks,  and  Forks,  which  bore 
names  applied  to  these  towns  by  the  traders. 

Cuscowilla  or  Allachua,  a Seminole  town,  was  described  as  being 
located  on  a hill  or  ridge  near  a lake.2?  In  the  center  of  the  town  a 
public  square28  and  a square  council  house29  were  located.  Surrounding 
the  public  square  were  about  thirty  habitation  units,  consisting  of  two 
buildings  each,  standing  in  the  center  of  a yard  enclosed  by  low  banks 
of  earth.  Although  each  habitation  unit  had  a small  garden  plot  located 
nearby,  the  Indian  fields  or  plantation  was  located,  at  a distance  of 
about  two  miles,  near  the  Alachua  savannah  (Payne's  Prairie) .3° 

Each  dwelling  unit  consisted  of  a house  or  residence  and  a store 
house.  The  house  was  described  as  being  approximately  thirty  feet  long 
by  twelve  feet  in  width  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  A doorway  was  placed 
about  midway  in  a side  or  in  the  front  of  the  building.  The  interior  was 
partitioned,  dividing  the  building  into  two  rooms  one  of  which  served  as 
a living  room  and  the  other  as  a kitchen.  The  structure  was  walled  and 
roofed  with  cypress  bark.  The  storehouse  was  a structure  consisting  of 
two  stories  and  was  open  on  three  sides.  The  ground  floor  was  divided 
into  a section  of  open  platform,  which  served  as  a porch,  and  an  enclosed 
section,  which  served  as  a room  for  root  storage.  The  second  floor  was 

26Ibid.  2?Ibid. . p.  168.  28rbid.,  p.  167. 

29lbid. . p.  200.  30 Ibid. . p.  I69. 
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enclosed  and  was  used  for  grain  storage.  Siding  for  this  building  was 
made  of  logs. 31 

A second  type  of  Seminole  building  described  by  Bertram  was, 
apparently,  the  "Chickee"  or  "T  child.”  commonly  used  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  described  as  being  palm-thatch  covered  and  as  having  a platform. 32 

Basic  vegetable  foods  used  by  the  Seminole  people  included  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  com,  watermelon,  pumpkins,  squash,  figs,  peaches,  and 
oranges.  Animal  foods  consisted  of  beef,  deer,  bear,  fish,  turkey,  and 
other  fowl.  Other  game  was  probably  used  for  food,  but  descriptions  do 
not  indicate  what  other  game  was  used. 

Prepared  dishes  included  a tripe  soup,  barbecued  beef  ribs  and  fat 
parts,  stewed  fish,  fish  broth, 33  venison  stewed  with  bear’s  oil,  com 
cakes,  homony  (hominy) ,3^  sofkee,35  roasted  turkey , called  "the  white 
men’s  dish,"  conte  (coontie)  cakes  and  coontie  and  com  cakes. 3^  Condi- 
ments included  honey, 3?  salt  and  aromatic  herbs .33  Honey  and  water ,3? 
sofkee,  milk,**®  and  coffee4!  were  used  as  drinks. 

Coontie,  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  China  Briar,  was  described 
as  being  prepared  by  pounding  the  root  in  a wooden  mortar,  straining  the 
pounded  root  through  oasket  sieves,  sweetening  the  residual  flour  or  raeal 
with  honey,  and  then  baking  in  the  form  of  a plain  coontie  meal  cake  or  a 
combined  coontie  meal  and  com  meal  cake.  ^ 

3^- ibid. . pp.  168-69.  32ibid..  pp.  250-51.  33ibid. . p.  168. 
3^loid. « p.  164.  35ipjd. , p.  163.  36ttid.,  p.  203. 

37 ibid.  38 ibid. . p.  168  . 39ibid. . p.  64.  ^Ibid.,  p.  164. 

4lIbid..  p.  193.  42Ibid. . pp.  203-204. 
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Utensils  and  tools  consisted  of  the  mortar  and  pestle, 43  baskets 
and  the  basket  sieve,44-  a sofkee  spoon  or  ladle  and  bowls ,45  kettles, 
tomahawks  and  hoes,4^  and  the  bow  and  arrow.4? 

Seminole  dress  elements  consisted  of  the  basic  cotton  shirt  and  a 
collared  leather  coat.  The  leather  coat  was  fashioned  with  the  hair  on 
the  outside  and  ruffles  formed  of  feathers  extended  across  the  chest  and 
in  clusters,  like  epaulets,  at  the  shoulders.  Four  egret  plumes  were 
worn  in  the  hair  and  held  in  place  by  a beaded  headband.  A beaded 
(wampum)  necklace,  decorated  with  a diamond  design,  was  worn  about  the 
neck.  Silver  crucifixes  sometimes  were  attached  to  the  beaded  collar  or 
necklace  and  other  crucifixes  were  worn  suspended  on  silver  chains  about 

hO 

the  neck.  llairdress  style  consisted  of  a scalplock  terminating  in  a 
single  braided  queue  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  earlocks  braided  into 
queues,  two  on  each  side  of  the  head,  decorated  with  sma.1 1 egret  plumes. ^ 
Silver  plates,  in  the  form  of  crescents,  were  worn  on  the  breast. 50 
Body  or  face  paint  was  also  worn  occasionally .51 

Travel  and  transportation  methods  described  included  the  use  of  the 
horse  and  augout  canoes.  The  horse  was  primarily  used  for  riding  purposes 
and  for  the  carrying  of  burdens  in  packs  upon  the  back. 52  Dagout  canoes 
were  constructed  for  water  transportation  and  some  of  them  were  said  to 
be  large  enough  to  carry  twenty  to  thirty  warriors  and  travel  great  dis- 
tances at  sea. 53 

Barter  and  exchange  was  an  important  aspect  of  Seminole  culture. 


^3  Ibid.  44  Ibid. 

45lbid..  p.  163. 

^Ibid. . p.  168 

47 Ibid.  . p.  1?0. 

4-3 Ibid. . p.  164. 

^Toid..  p.  184. 

50 Ibid.,  p.  206. 
53 ibid. . p.  193. 

51 Ibid. . p.  165. 

52 ibid. . p.  206. 
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Weapons,  utensils,  tools  and  cloth  goods  were  purchased  from  the  English 
in  exchange  for  deer  skins,  furs,  dried  fish,  beeswax,  honey,  and  some 
agricultural  produce  which  were  taken  to  the  local  trading  post s.  5^ 

Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  liquor  were  purchased  in  Cuba  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  by  trading  parties  who  navigated  the  coastal  and  gulf  waters. 55 

Real  and  personal  property  patterns  were  weakly  defined.  Personal 
belongings,  such  as  clothing  and  ornaments,  apparently,  belonged  to  the 
individual  who  wore  them  and  were  respected  as  personal  property.  Real 
property  was  owned  by  the  tribe  or  band,  except  for  the  small  garden 
plots  located  near  each  habitation  unit.  The  Indian  field  or  plantation 
was  worked  and  tended  by  the  whole  community.  Each  family  unit  was  assigned 
an  individual  plot  of  land  by  the  micco  which  was  considered  to  be  their 
plot  from  the  time  it  was  planted  until  it  was  harvested.  At  the  time  of 
harvest  the  whole  group  did  the  harvesting,  moving  from  plot  to  plot, 
until  all  the  harvesting  was  completed.  A portion  of  the  crop  was  carried 
to  the  chief’s  storehouse,  located  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  field,  for 
storage  and  for  his  own  use  in  entertaining  community  visitors  or  in  aid- 
ing  members  of  his  community  who  needed  assistance.  The  remainder  of  the 
crop  was  transported  to  the  storehouses  of  the  individual  family  located 
in  the  habitation  unit.  Children,  supervised  by  older  people,  chased 
birds  and  animals  away  from  the  field  by  day  and  men  patrolled  the  field 
at  night. 5 6 Hunting  lands  and  fishing  waters  were  considered,  as  band 
property  by  the  right  of  use. 

Patterns  of  societal  controls  and  institutions  included  mores, 
public  opinion,  and  political,  offices.  The  Seminoles  were  considered  to 
be  a moral  people  in  their  general  conduct.  Men  did  not  speak  in  anger 
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n6r  treat  in  a cruel  manner  the  women  and  children  in  their  family  or 
band.  There  were  no  disputes  over  children  or  property.  Theft  was 
unknown.  The  old  people  were  respected  and  honored  by  others.  Earlopping 
was  the  established  punishment  for  men  or  women  who  committed  adultery. 
Censure  in  the  form  of  public  ridicule  was  considered  adequate  punish- 
ment for  fornication  and  petty  crime .57 

Tribal  and  band  organization  consisted  of  a head  chief  or  Mico, 
who  was  the  political  leader  of  the  town;  a war  chief  or  war  leader;  a 
body  of  sub-chiefs  or  ancients  who  functioned  as  a council;  and  the 
warriors. -53  Slaves  were  owned  and  were  obtained  by  the  right  of  capture. 
They  were  required  to  attend  the  chief  at  public  ceremonial  functions, 
remain  in  the  state  of  slavery  until  they  married  Seminoles,  or  if  they 
remained  single,  in  a state  of  slavery  for  life.  If  they  married  and 
had  children,  the  children  as  well  as  themselves  were  considered  free. 59 

Warfare  was  waged  to  prove  personal  valor  and  national  valor,  to 
seek  revenge  for  public  or  personal  insults,  or  to  extend  their  terri- 
tories. Although  it  seems  likely  that  adult  male  captives  may  have  been 
tortured  at  an  earlier  period  it  is  not  a practice  at  this  time . ^ 

Patterns  of  artistic  expression  were  limited  to  music  and  dancing. 
Gourd  rattles,  drums  and  flutes  were  the  musical  instruments  used  to 
accompany  the  dances  and  songs. 

Recreation  activities  included  singing,  dancing,  feasting,82  ball 
games  and  athletic  games. 83 

In  the  religious  patterns,  medicine  men  held  an  important  role 

57lbid. . p.  184.  58Ibid.,  p.  200.  59 ibid. . p.  164. 

^Ibid. , p.  183.  6lIbid..  p.  207  . 62Ibid..  p.  168. 

63 Ibid. . p.  173. 
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related  to  the  religious  ceremony  known  as  the  busk  or  Green  Com  Dance. ^ 
in  addition  to  this  duty,  they  served  as  councilraen  and  had  particular 
influence  in  discussions  dealing  with  war  and  peace. ^5  There  were  several 
Christians  at  Cuscowilla  that  were  said  to  have  been  baptized. 

Seminole  nythology  and  philosophy  were  briefly  mentioned  in  an 
event  related  to  the  killing  of  a rattlesnake  in  a village.  dilliam 
Bartram,  after  he  had  killed  the  snake,  was  approached  by  a group  of 
men  of  the  community  who  stated  that  thqy  had  come  to  scratch  him,  a form 
of  purifying  rather  than  of  punishment , so  that  other  rattlesnakes  would 
not  come  seeking  revenge.^3 

Culture  structuring  was  evident  in  the  ceremonial  feasts.  Men  of 
the  chief  class  and  warrior  class  alone  participated  in  the  feasts  and 
food  from  the  feast  was  carried  to  others  who  remained  in  their  homes. 

The  Calumet  and  the  black  drink  were  also  reserved  for  the  use  of  men . ^7 
Seminole  Culture  Change  and  Acculturation 

The  English  period  of  Seminole  history  indicated  that  the  Seminole 
people  included  two  primary  groups,  the  Seminoles  and  the  Lower  Creeks. 

The  term  "Seminole*1  was  first  applied  to  the  Oconee  people.  Two  languages 
were  spoken,  the  Seminoles  speaking  the  Muscogee  tongue  and  the  Lower 
Creeks  speaking  the  Hitchiti  tongue. 

Residence  patterns  tended  to  be  permanent  and  towns  were  organized 
with  habitation  units  situated  around  a public  square.  Dwellings  were 
constructed  of  a pole  or  post  structure  covered  with  cedar  bark  or  of  an 
open  type  platform  structure  with  palm  thatch.  Each  habitation  unit 
consisted  of  a residence  and  a storehouse. 


^roid. . p.  399  . 6^Ibid. . p.  200. 
%bid.,  p.  219.  6?Ibld. . p.  200. 
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Maize  (com)  was  the  basic  food  crop.  Domestic  beef,  wild  game, 
and  fish  were  the  basic  flesh  foods.  The  Muscogee  peoples  tended  to 
rank  agriculture  first  in  economy  rank  with  hunting  and  gathering  in 
minor  rank  order.  The  Lower  Creeks  tended  to  rank  hunting  first  in 
economy  rank  order  with  agriculture  and  gathering  in  subordinate  rank 
order.  Many  trade  items  from  the  British,  including  metal  tools,  unte- 
sils,  and  weapons;  glass  beads  and  trade  cloth;  were  exchanged  for  hides 
and  furs. 

Basic  hairdress  and  dress  styles  tended  to  remain  the  same.  Trade 
cloth  was  substituted  for  leather  in  clothing  manufacturing. 

The  horse  and  the  dugout  served  as  the  basic  means  of  transportation . 
The  coracle  was  known  and  used  by  the  Lower  Creeks. 

Barter  and  exchange  was  the  method  of  purchase  used  in  the  procure- 
ment of  trade  goods. 

Land  was  tribally  owned;  communally  planted,  worked  and  harvested. 

The  harvested  crops  were  individually  owned  and  individually  stored. 

Slavery  was  mostly  a vassalage  to  the  chief  and  provided  many 
freedoms  which  included  the  right  to  marry  Indians  and  to  live  in  their 
own  towns. 

Music , dancing,  ball  games,  and  athletic  games  were  the  basic  forms 
of  entertainment. 

A few  Indians,  in  early  Seminole  times,  were  known  to  have  been 
Christians . 

Culture  change  in  the  British  period  was  apparent  in  Seminole 
economy,  exchange,  transportation,  social  institutions  and  religious 
patterns . 

The  wattle  and  daub  technique  of  construction  of  dwelling  struc- 
tures in  pre-Seminole  Creek  times  was  abandoned  for  the  pole  structure 
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covered  with  cedar  bark,  the  log-sided  storehouse,  and  the  open  plat- 
form structure  with  a palm-thatched  roof. 

Beef  cattle,  apparently  introduced  by  the  Spanish,  modified  the 
agriculture  economy  into  an  agriculture  and  pastoral  economy. 

Iron  or  brass  utensils  and  iron  tools,  implements , and  weapons, 
introduced  by  the  British,  provided  culture  change  in  increasing  the 
production  of  agricultural  produce.  The  introduction  of  the  gun  in- 
creased the  amount  of  produce  in  hides  and  furs  derived  from  hunting. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  in  producing  agricultural  and  hunting 
produce  was  reduced.  Increased  fur  and  hide  production  resulted  in  the 
increase  in  value  of  hunting  in  the  economy  ranking  of  Seminole  culture. 
The  introduction  of  trade  cloth  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  required  in 
clothing  production  and  increased  the  amount  of  time  that  women  devoted 
to  other  tasks. 

The  introduction  of  the  horse,  by  the  Spanish,  provided  another 
item  that  could  be  developed  as  a product  for  trade  and  provided  modifi- 
cations in  the  mode  of  travel  and  transportation. 

Slavery  was  expanded  from  the  enslavement  of  captive  Indians  to 
include  Negroes  who  were  captured,  received  as  gifts,  or  purchased. 

A few  Indians  had  been  Christianized  by  the  Spanish.  Modifications 
were  noted  in  the  customs,  folkways,  and  legends  of  the  Seminole  people. 

Acculturation  in  the  British  period  occurred  in  the  transfer  from 
contributing  societies  of  Negro  slaves,  horses,  cattle,  trade  cloth, 
trade  beads,  crucifixes,  guns,  and  other  metal  trade  goods. 

The  introduction  of  Negro  slaves  into  the  culture  tended  to  elimi- 

% 

nate  the  earlier  pattern  of  the  enslavement  of  Indian  captives. 

The  introduction  of  horses  and  cattle  resulted  in  the  modification 
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of  the  agricultural  economy  and  the  transportation  patterns,  and  further 
produced  additional  modification  in  trade  patterns  through  providing  new 
forms  of  produce  for  trade. 

The  introduction  of  trade  cloth  resulted  in  the  decrease  in  import- 
ance of  hides  as  material  for  clothing  and  likewise  increased,  through 
the  promotion  of  trade,  the  amount  of  contact  with  British  trading  post 
culture. 

The  introduction  of  the  gun  tended  to  reduce  the  bow  and  arrow  in 
status  to  a children’s  weapon  in  culture  patterns. 

Metal  tools,  implements,  and  utensils  tended  to  eliminate  manufac- 
turing techniques  in  stone  and  clay  and  tended  to  eliminate  existing 
stone  and  clay  products  in  the  culture.  Apparently,  metalcraft  techniques 
were  added  as  a replacement  pattern. 

American  Period  Sources:  The  Pre-Seminole 

and  Early  Seminole  Cultures 

American  period  historical  sources  provided  supplementary  data  which 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  early  Seminole  culture  through  providing  addi- 
tional data  pertaining  to  culture  change  and  acculturation.  Itfilliam 
Bart rain’s  observations  were  confirmed  and  additional  data  pertaining  to 
language,  government,  econoity,  warfare,  and  other  culture  patterns  were 
noted. 

The  term  ’’Seminole"  was  applied  to  all  Florida  Indians,  in  later 
periods,  although  originally  it  was  applied  only  to  the  Hitchiti  speak- 
ing Oconee  people,  the  earliest  immigrants  to  establish  residence  in 
Florida,  who  preserved  their  identity. 

&%ark  F.  Boyd,  "The  Seminole  War:  Its  Background  and  Onset," 

Florida,  historical  Quarterly,  XXX  (July,  195D,  No.  1,  p.  5. 
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In  I 767,  Tallahassee  (Tonaby's  town)  was  the  only  town  located  in  ancient 
Apalachee  as  noted  on  the  Gould-Pittman  map. ^ Several  other  small 
villages,  which  may  be  considered  as  dependencies  of  Tallahassee  or 
Micasuky,  were  noted  on  the  Stuart-Purcell  map  of  this  period. 70  Don 
Juan  Hambley*  s (Harably*#)  diary  stated  that  he  stayed  in  the  town  of 
Micasuky,  located  near  Micosukee  (lake) ,71  and  earlier  stated  that  he 
met  Kenhigic  (Kinache  of  the  Mickasuki  ?)  to  the  west  of  Santa  Fe.72 
The  territory  occupied  by  the  Lower  Creeks,  which  general  term  included 
the  northern  Seminoles,  occupied  the  lands  of  the  Creek  nation  adjacent 
to  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers. 73 

Failure  to  communicate  meaning  between  the  Seminole  people  and  the 
white  men  often  resulted  in  misunderstandings.  Sprague,  in  referring 
to  the  Seminole  language  in  his  diary,  stated  that  the  language  was  aston- 
ishingly deficient  in  words  that  convey  ideas  and  feelings. 74  Eoyd 
further  points  out  that  communication  between  the  Seminoles  and  the 
commissioners  to  the  Indians  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  interpreters 
were  unlettered  frontiersmen  or  Negroes  who  were  familiar  with  only 
English  plantation  dialect.  Thus,  the  terms  of  the  treaties  or  agreements 
that  were  proposed  and  were  stated  in  highly  precise  English,  inevitably, 
through  the  interpreters  and  through  Seminole  language  limitations,  became 

a 

highly  garbled  concepts  in  the  minds  of  the  Seminoles.  Further,  it  is  not 
known  and  not  reported  as  to  whether  the  Seminoles  were  ever  furnished 

^Ibid.  70  ibid. 

7lRichard  S.  Murdoch,  "Mission  to  the  Creek  Nation  in  1794," 

Florid-  historical  Quarterly , XXXIV  (January,  1956),  No.  3,  p.  272. 

72lbid..  p.  271.  73 Ibid. 

7i|T’rank  F.  White,  Jr.,  "Macomb's  Mission  to  the  Seminoles,"  Florida 
Historical  Quarterly.  XXXV  (October,  1956),  No.  2,  p.  184. 
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with  copies  of  the  agreements  and  treaties  they  executed,  even  in  the 

English  tongue. 75 

Pre-Seminole  Creek  economy  ranking  was  reported  by  Harrison  as 
being  agriculture,  hunting,  and  gathering,  according  to  the  relative 
importance  in  the  culture  in  early  times. 76  The  chief  of  the  town  divided 
the  common  field  into  lots  and  assigned  them  to  the  various  families  in 
his  town. 77  All  men  and  women  worked  together  to  clear  the  fields  for 
planting.  A part  of  the  harvest  was  given  to  the  chief  and  was  stored 
in  the  community  storehouse.  The  chief  then  ordered  the  distribution  of 
these  community  supplies  according  to  the  requirements  for  the  feasting 
of  visitors  who  came  to  visit  the  town , for  supplying  the  food  require- 
ments of  war  parties,  and  for  supplying  the  food  to  the  people  of  his  town 
in  times  of  drought  and  other  emergencies.*"®  Maize  (com)  was  considered 
to  be  the  staple  food  of  the  southeastern  Indians  and  was  the  basic 
agricultural  product  of  pre-Seminole  agriculture . 79 

Boyd,  in  the  consideration  of  Seminole  culture  in  later  periods, 
stressed  the  importance  of  hunting  and  agriculture.®0  The  pattern  of 
Seminole  culture  was  centered  in  a Spring  planting,  a late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  harvesting,  a cattle  round-up  in  late  Fall,  and  hunting  during  the 
>Jinter  months.  Porter  noted  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Seminole  wars 
was  the  development  of  pounded  Palmetto  root  as  a subsistence  food : 

75ibjd. . p.  6. 

76Benjamin  Harrison,  "Home  Life  of  the  Florida  Indians,"  Florida 
Historical  Quarterly.  Ill  (July,  1924),  No.  1,  p.  24. 

77Ibid.,  P-  22.  78xbid.  79ibid..  p.  20. 

®°Boyd,  op.  pit.,  pp.  271-73. 

^■Kenneth  W.  Porter,  "Osceola  and  the  Negroes,"  Florida  Historical 
Quarterly.  XXXIII  (January-April,  1955) > Nos.  3,  4,  p.  239. 
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Transportation  using  the  horse  and  the  dugout  as  the  basic  methods 
of  transportation  continued.  Sanchez,  in  a letter  written  in  1835, 
stated  that  a group  of  Mikasuki  Seminoles  had  used  a coracle  in  the 
transportation  of  captives,  obtained  near  St.  Augustine,  to  their  own 
town.®2 

Trade  with  the  British  continued  to  flourish.  Boyd  stated  that 
the  Mikasukis  appeared  to  have  been  particularly  susceptible  to  British 
influence  and  traded  with  the  British  agents,  Arbuthnot  and  A(r)mbrister, 
as  late  as  1818.* *  83  After  the  United  States  acquired  Florida  in  1819, 
trade  continued  with  American  traders. 

Real  property  continued  as  a tribal  ownership  pattern,  according 

Qji 

to  Harrison.  All  household  goods  were,  however,  recognized  as  being 
the  personal  property  of  the  women. 

Pre-Seminole  Creek  marriage  customs,  according  to  Harrison , con- 
sisted of  the  sending  of  a warrior* s mother  and  sister  to  consult  a girl’s 
relations.  If  the  proposal  was  accepted,  presents  were  sent  to  the  girl’s 
female  relatives.  The  warrior  then  built  a house,  planted  and  harvested 
a crop,  and  hunted  for  meat.  On  the  completion  of  these  preparations, 
the  girl  then  came  and  took  possession,  thus,  officially,  becoming  his 
wife.  Either  party  could  demand  a divorce,  but  the  woman  could  not  marry 
again  until  after  the  next  Green  Corn  Dance.  The  children  were  considered 
to  belong  to  the  wife,  as  they  belonged  to  her  gens  (clan),  and  on  di- 
vorcing her  husband  she  took  the  children  to  the  home  of  her  mother. 

Succession  to  the  office  of  chief  followed  the  basic  kinship  rule  of 

82J.  P.  Sanchez,  (Letter),  In  U.  S.  War  Department,  1836,  p.  114. 

83Boyd,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.  on.  clt..  p.  22. 

85Karrison,  op.  cit..  p.  21.  36loid. 
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inheritance  through  the  woman.  Murdoch  reported  that  King  Payne,  the 
nephew  of  Cowkeeper,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  chief  of  Cuscowilla,  a Seminole 
village.0*7  Williams  stated  that  Long  Tom*s  eldest  son  succeeded  King 
Payne  as  chief  and  that  Long  Tom'  s wife  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
King  Payne *s  sister.®® 

Pre-Seminole  Creek  mores,  reported  by  Harrison,  implied  that  the 
Indian  did  not  consider  himself  bound  in  honor  to  give  an  enemy  a fair 
show. 89  Seminole  culture  likewise  continued  this  attitude  in  the  war- 
fare pattern  of  attack  from  ambush.  However,  the  Seminole  chief  called 
Cowkeeper,  was  reported  by  Candler  to  have  paid  a friendly  visit  to  the 
British  in  Savannah  in  1757 , and  related  that  he  had  been  occupied  in 
warfare  on  the  Florida  Indians,  and  expressed  an  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  Spanish. 9^  Boyd  stated  that  the  Seminole  people  were  averse 
to  hostile  action. Hostile  action  often  was  precipitated  under  the 
rise  of  a leader,  such  as  Osceola,  who  would  lead  Negro  and  Kikasuki 
'•hotheads**  into  activities  which  would  later  develop  into  situations 
that  would  cause  the  involvement  of  the  Seminole  people  as  a whole. 92 

®?Murdoch,  on.  cit. , p.  271. 

38 John  Lee  Williams,  The. Territory  of  Florida,  or  Sketches  of  the 
Topography,,  Civil  and. natural  History,  etc. , (with  map) , (New  York  1837) . 

®9iiarrison,  op.  cit..  p.  23. 

9°Allen  D.  Candler,  (ed.),  Colonial  , Recprdg,,, of  Georgia , (Atlanta: 
1904-1916),  26  Vols. , Vol  VH  (1754-1759),  pp.  626-30. 

9%ark  F.  Boyd,  "Asi-Xahola  or  Osceola,**  Florida  Historical  Quarterly. 
XXXIII  (January^April,  1955),  Nos.  3,  4,  p.  237. 

92ilenneth  W.  Porter,  "Osceola  and  the  Negroes,"  Florida  historical 
Quarterly.  XXXHI  (January-April,  1955),  Nos.  3,  4,  p.  237. 
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Pre-Seminole  Creek  government,  according  to  Harrison,  was  based  on 
independent  town  governments  and  a tribal  government  based  on  the  joint 
action  of  a council  composed  of  delegates  from  each  town  in  the  confed- 
eracy. 93  in  practice,  the  matrons  of  a town  had  a voice  in  deciding 
questions  related  to  declaring  war  or  in  the  determination  of  the  terms 
of  peace,  and  had  the  authority  to  veto  a decision  for  war .94  a similar 
pattern  existed  among  the  Seminoles  in  later  history . An  anonymous 
writer  stated  that  in  the  relations  between  the  Seminoles  and  the  United 
States  agreements  were  often  executed  by  a handful  of  Indians  and  that 
they  always  denied  that  they  could  speak  for  others  than  themselves. 
Decisions  binding  the  Seminole  people  had  to  be  made  by  the  whole  council 
of  chiefs. 95 

Political  offices  of  the  pre-Seminole  Creek  society,  as  reported  by 
Harrison,  included  the  Micco  or  town  chief,  and  his  council  of  older  men. 
Their  deliberations  were  governed  by  town  and  tribal  customs  and  prec- 
dents.  The  confederation  of  towns  was  governed  by  the  tribal  chiefs, 
the  peace  chief  (white  chief)  and  the  war  chief  (red  chief)  and  a council 
of  "ancients."  Differences  between  towns  were  settled  by  the  peace  chief 
and  his  council  of  ancients. 9^  Seminole  government , as  reported  by  Boyd, 
consisted  of  a Micco  (Mico)  and  his  council  of  older  men  who  were  sub- 
chiefs. The  Micco  functioned  as  the  superintendent  of  all  public  and 
domestic  concerns,  received  all  visitors  that  came  to  his  town  and  heard 
their  talks,  and  presented  the  matters  of  state  to  his  town  council  for 

93lIarrison,  op.  cit..  p.  22.  94r0jd..  p.  23. 

95Anon.,  "The  White  Flag,"  Florida  Historical  Quarterly.  XXXIII 
( J anuary -April , 1955)»  Nos.  3,  4,  p.  224. 

96iHarrison,  op.  cit..  p.  22. 
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their  consideration.  He  was  chosen  from  one  clan  or  family,  held  office 
for  life,  and  usually  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  nephew  in  the  female 
line.  The  name-  of  his  town  was  prefixed  to  his  name. 9?  The  hinijas 
(enehas)  was  second  in  command,  his  duties  being  to  direct  the  public 
works  and  buildings,  to  direct  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  to 
conduct  the  black  drink  ceremonies. 93  The  amathla  (eraartla,  or  im&La) 
was  the  band  leader,  who  attained  his  position  as  a result  of  valor  in 
time  of  war  and  his  title  was  believed  to  mean  a leader  or  a discipli- 
narian. 99  Tustenugge  was  a title  conferred  on  xrarriors  of  recognized 
prowess,  whereas , had jo  (ha jo)  was  a title  conferred  on  a warrior  who 
had  shown  frenzied  valor. Tassikaya  referred  to  an  ordinary  warrior. -^1 
The  title  of  Micco,  on  occasion,  was  applied  to  a war  chief  as  noted  in 
the  case  of  Holato  Micco  (Blue  King),  a war  chief  of  the  Mikasukis.^2 
Cohen  stated  that  Osceola,  early  in  his  career,  held  the  title  of  Talcy 
Tustenugge . ^>3 

Traditionally,  a chief  was  succeeded  in  office  by  a younger  brother 
or  nephew  in  the  maternal  line,  Boyd,  citing  Cohen,  stated  that  agent 
Humphreys  persuaded  the  Seminoles  to  elect  their  head  chief.  About  1825, 
John  Hicks  was  elected  head  of  the  Mikasuki  band.^-^  Chitto  Tustenugge 
succeeded  Sam  Jones  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  Seminoles.  Shortly 

9?Boyd,  "The  Seminole  War:  . . ."  p.  7. 

93 Ibid.  99ibid.  100 Ibid. 

lOlBoyd,  "Asi-Yahola  . . p.  26l. 

IQ2Ibld. . p.  262. 

103m.  M.  Cohen,  Notices  of  Florida  and  the  Campaigns.  (Charleston 
and  New  York:  1836),  p.  234. 

10%oyd,  "The  Seminole  War:  . . ."  p.  39. 


before  the  great  council  he  had  been  elected  chief  by  a council  held  by 
the  Seminoles  and  the  Mikasukis . Another  change  occurred  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  office  of  a great  speaker  among  the  Seminoles  whose  duty 
was  to  speak  for  the  council  and  for  the  Seminole  people.10^ 

The  pre-Seminole  Creek  methods  of  planishing  crime,  repo  art  ed  by 
Harrison,  consisted  of  a pronouncement  of  an  exile  or  death  penalty  made 
by  the  tribal  council  at  the  Green  Corn  Dance  in  the  case  of  murder  or  a 
crime  of  violence.  Minor  crimes  were  punished  by  men  when  a man  was  in- 
volved or  by  women  if  a woman  was  involved  in  the  offence.10?  Earlopping 
was  recognized  as  a punishment  for  adultery  and  continued,  with  scratching 
as  a punishment  for  minor  offences,  well  into  the  Seminole  period. 

Enslavement  of  captives  as  an  institution  of  Seminole  culture  had 
oecome  well  established.  Boyd  stated  that  the  form  of  slavery  was  a vas- 
salage to  the  chief  whose  protection  the  Negroes  enjoyed  against  "black- 
birders."  Independent  Negro  villages  were  established.  The  slaves  contri- 
buted a share  of  their  produce  to  the  chief,  acted  as  interpreters  and 
councilors,  and  were  permitted  to  serve  as  warriors.  The  practice  of  per- 
mitting slaves  to  marry  Seminoles  was  allowed  to  continue,10^ 

Arts  and  crafts  among  the  Seminole  people  remained  much  the  same  as 
in  the  pre-Seminole  Creek  period.  McCall,  however,  stated  that  he  posses- 
sed a pipe  (bowl)  made  of  silver  by  an  Indian, 10 9 which  indicated  that 
silvercraft  was  a craft  form  in  evidence  at  that  time. 
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The  American  period  of  Seminole  history  indicated  that  the  term 
"Seminole”  had  become  a general  term  applied  to  all  the  Indian  groups 
in  Florida,  embracing  the  original  Seminoles  and  the  Lower  Creeks  which 
are  now  called  the  Mikasuki  people  or  Mikasukis.  The  respective  Seminoles 
and  Mikasukis  retained,  respectively,  the  Muscogee  and  Hitchiti  tongues. 
Language  difficulties  arose  in  the  conveying  of  meaning,  both  in  regard 
to  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  regard  to  Seminole  mean- 
ing and  to  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Seminoles  in  regard  to  Ameri- 
can meaning,  in  treaty  agreements. 

Trade  relations  between  the  Seminoles  and  American  traders  increased 
the  value  of  hunting  in  the  Seminole  culture,  particularly  in  the  Mika- 
suki phase  of  the  culture,  thereby  weakening  the  value  of  agriculture  and 
gathering  economies. 

The  Seminole  wars  permitted  and  encouraged  the  development  of 
pounded  Palmetto  root  as  a subsistence  food. 

Succession,  due  to  American  influence,  became  a matter  of  electing 
a chief;  thus  replacing  the  older  culture  pattern  of  succession  by  inheri- 
tance through  the  maternal  line.  Women  still  retained  a voice  in  war  and 
peace  decisions  at  the  local  level,  but  this  was,  as  a pattern,  weakened 
on  the  tribal  basis  and  the  power  of  veto  appeared  to  have  been  lost  to 
them.  Political  offices  and  titles  retained  a strong  position  in  the 
culture  throughout  the  war,  but  following  the  termination  of  hostile 
action  many  of  the  offices  and  all  of  the  titles  tended  to  disappear. 

Execution,  earlopping,  and  scratching  were  retained,  respectively, 
as  the  punishments  for  murder  and  crimes  of  violence,  adultery,  and  minor 
offenses . 
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Seminole  Culture  Change  and  Acculturation 

Culture  change  in  the  American  period  was  apparent  in  Seminole 
economy,  exchange,  transportation,  social  institution,  and  religious 
patterns.  The  British  period  was  a period  of  trade  and  the  British 
trading  post  culture  was  centered  about  trade.  To  some  extent  this 
aspect  was  continued  in  the  American  trading  post  culture  contacts,  but 
a more  important  and  disruptive  phase  of  American  culture  contact  was 
introduced  in  the  form  of  the  frontier  settlement  culture  contact.  The 
results  of  the  latter  contact  dominated  the  pages  of  history  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  unsettled  times  and  the  Seminole  wars.  The  impact  on  the 
Seminole  culture  resulted  in  a transfer  of  emphasis  from  trade  to  war. 

The  town  residence  pattern  and  habitation  pattern  with  a war  geared 
economy  became  a band  residence  pattern  with  a retention  of  a modified 
form  of  the  residence  pattern.  The  pole  and  cedar  bark  structure  and 
the  storehouse  were  abandoned  for  the  open  platform  structure  with  a 
palmetto  thatch  roof. 

Beef  cattle  and  horses  ceased  to  be  trade  items  of  importance  and 
became  items  of  contention.  Trade  was  reduced  and  amicable  culture  con- 
tact ceased. 

Slaves  became  a liability  instead  of  an  asset  by  producing  another 
basis  of  contention. 

The  need  for  survival  as  a people  stimulated  a return  to  older  cus- 
toms, folkways,  and  legends. 

Acculturation  occurred  in  the  transfer  of  the  gun  from  the  contribu- 
ting American  society,  as  a weapon  of  war. 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities  a new  era  for  Seminole  culture 
change  and  Seminole  acculturation  began.  The  historian  abandoned  the 


CHAPTER  III 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  ETHNOLOGY:  PATTERNS  OF  CULTURE 

Ethnology-  primarily  concerns  itself  with  the  cultural  patterns  in 
terms  of  the  overt  behavior  of  individuals  in  a society  as  observed  in 
their  customs,  manners,  beliefs,  concepts,  and  way  of  life.  These  may 
be  further  classified  as  relevant  to  any  given  society  in  terms  of  uni- 
versal culture  patterns  of  communication,  provision  for  the  individual* s 
physical  welfare,  travel  and  transportation,  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  forms  of  property,  sex  and  family  relations,  societal  controls 
and  institutions  of  government,  artistic  expression,  recreation  and 
leisure  time  interest  and  activities,  religious  and  magical  ideas  and 
practices,  science,  mythology  and  philosophy,  and  cultural  structuring 
of  basic  interactional  processes.  A study  of  universal  culture  patterns 
in  terms  of  ethnological  studies  for  the  derivation  of  additional 
configurations  of  culture  change  and  acculturation  would  be  essential 
in  connecting  pertinent  knowledge  of  the  Seminole  people  in  the  past  to 
pertinent  knowledge  of  the  Seminole  people  of  today. 

Early  Studies  of  the  Seminole  Culture 
The  period  existing  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  known  as 
the  Seminole  wars  and  the  ethnological  study  of  Clay  KacCauley  in  1330 
is  not  entirely  devoid  of  ethnological  information.  However,  the  period 
was  a time  of  deportation  and  most  of  the  data  available  is  related  to 
culture  change  and  acculturation  related  to  the  removal  of  the  Seminoles 
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to  the  Arkansas  Territory  and  the  establishment  of  an  Oklahoma  Seminole 
culture.  Swanton  noted  the  population  data  pertaining  to  the  Seminoles 
in  Florida  at  the  time  of  removal  activity  and  noted  population  data  for 
the  Florida  Seminoles  and  the  Oklahoma  Seminoles  after  the  cessation  of 
removal  activities.  In  1820  he  reported  that  the  U.  S.  Indian  Office 
estimated  that  there  were  5 ,000  Seminoles  in  Florida,  in  1836  there  were 
3,765,  in  1837  there  were  5,072,  in  I838  there  were  3,565,  and  in  1841 
there  were  3,765.  Citing  Schoolcraft,  he  further  noted  in  1847  that 
there  were  370  Seminoles  in  Florida,  in  1850  there  were  348,  and  again 
citing  the  U.  S.  Indian  Office  figures  noted  that  there  were  500  estimated 
Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1853*  From  an  unstated  source  he  estimated  a 
population  of  200  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1858. 1 

Clay  MacCauley , beginning  his  study  of  the  Florida  Seminoles  in 
October  of  1880,  estimated  a population  of  112  men  and  96  women  establish- 
ing an  estimated  total  of  208  individuals.  The  population  was  further 
divided  into  37  families;  22  camps;  and  five  groups  or  settlements;  namely. 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  Settlement,  Miami  River  Settlement,  Fish  Eating  Creek 
Settlement,  Cow  Creek  Settlement,  and  Catfish  Lake  Settlement. 2 

Florida  Seminole  houses  observed  were  classified  as  chickees,  for 
the  most  part,  and  were  of  post,  platform,  and  palmetto-thatch  construc- 
tion. Four  split-cypress  plank  houses  were  noted  as  exceptions  in  the 
general  construction  pattern.  One  mixed-blood  Seminole  (Mele)  had  a 

lJohn  R.  Swanton,  Early  ill story  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  Their  Neigh- 
bors. Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  73,  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1922),  p.  443. 

^Clay  lacCauley,  "The  Seminoles  of  Florida,"  bureau  of  American 
Ethnology.  Fifth  Annual  Report.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1887,  pp.  477-7*3. 
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frame  house. 3 

The  economy  pattern  consisted  of  agriculture  and  pastoral  patterns. 
KacCauley  estimated  that  approximately  100  acres  of  land  were  under 
cultivation  and  that  in  1880  approximately  500  bushels  of  com,  1,500 
gallons  of  sugar  cane  syrup,  5,000  bushels  of  coontie  (^oonti)  roots, 
3,000  melons,  and  an  unknown  quantity  of  sweet  potatoes  were  produced. 
Domesticated  animals  were  estimated  at  50  cattle,  1,000  swine,  500 
chickens,  and  35  to  40  horses.** 

Men's  clothing  consisted  of  a shirt,  neckerchief,  turban,  breech- 
cloth,  moccasins  (rare),  leather  or  buckskin  belt,  and  belt  pouches. 

A ten-inch  hunting  knife  was  worn  at  the  belt.  Moccasins  and  leggings 
completed  the  dress  for  their  excursions  into  the  town. 3 The  hair  style 
consisted  of  a single  band  of  hair  from  temple  to  temple  with  another 
bam  which  extended  from  the  temple  band  across  the  crown  to  the  back  of 
the  nead  and  terminated  in  iwo  queues.  The  temple-locks  were  also 
braided.6  Women's  dress  consisted  of  a brief  shirt,  skirt,  and  short 
cape.  No  moccasins  were  worn.  A piece  of  cotton  cloth  or  a shawl  was 
sometimes  worn  as  a head  covering.'7  The  hair  style  consisted  of  a twist- 
ing of  the  hair  into  a conical  bun  on  top  of  the  head.8  Children  under 
seven  years  of  age  wore  no  clothing  when  they  were  in  the  camps,  but  wore 
clothing  when  they  went  into  towns  with  their  parents.  Girls  seven  to 
ten  years  of  age  wore  a skirt  in  the  camps  adding  a brief  shirt  and  cape 
for  going  into  town  wear. 9 

Ornaments  worn  by  the  men  consisted  of  silver  crescents  worn  on 

» P*  490.  **Ibld. . p.  516.  'Ibid.  1 pp.  483-84. 

6Ib3!d.,  pp.  486-87.  7Ibid..  p.  435-86.  8roid. . p.  487. 

9Ibid..  p.  486. 
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the  breast,  silver  wist  lets  on  the  arias,  and  silver  belt  and  turban 
ornaments.  Women  wore  numerous  strings  of  beads,  earrings,  and  finger 
rings.  Silver  rather  than  gold  ornaments  were  preferred.  3-0  Men  wore 
body  paint  at  the  Green  Corn  Dance  ceremonies  and  it  was  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  dead  for  burial.^ 

Trade  with  the  Americans  had  been  re-established , Calico,  cotton, 
gingham,  and  flannel  cloth  were  purchased  in  dry  goods  stores.  Small 
woolen  shawls,  brilliantly  colored  handkerchiefs,  light  woolen  blankets, 
and  shoes  were  also  purchased  from  town  stores.  3-2 

A survey  of  the  camps  indicated  that  there  were  approximately  63 
Kentucky  rif  s,  8 breech  rifles,  1 shotgun  and  rifle  combination,  and 
2 revolvers  which  had  been  obtained  through  trade  or  were  acquisitions 
made  during  the  Seminole  wars. one  sewing  machine  was  owned  by  Mele.3-^ 
The  bow  and  arrow  was  used  in  hunting  by  the  children.  3*5  Florida  Seminole 
manufactured  goods  included  swamp  cane  and  palmetto  baskets  and  sieves, 
mortars  and  pestles,  and  dugout  canoes. ^ Pottery  manufacturing,  weaving, 
and  the  use  of  the  fire  drill  for  making  fires  were  abandoned.  The  fire 
drill  was  replaced  by  flint  and  steel  or  matches  in  fire-making.^ 

Duogamy  prevailed  as  a marriage  custom  in  the  Miami  River  and 
Catfish  Lake  Settlements.^  Marriage  rules  provided  that  both  wives  must 
be  of  the  same  gens.1^  A man  was  forbidden  to  marry  a woman  of  his  own 
gens.  (Conversely,  a woman  was  forbidden  to  marry  a man  of  her  own  gens.) 
Children  belonged  to  the  gens  of  the  mother. ^ Divorce  could  be 

10 Ibid. . pp.  487-89.  Hlbid..  p.  439.  12 Ibid. . p.  483. 

3-3 Ibid.,  p.  512.  Ifrrold. . p.  490.  3.5 Ibid.,  p.  516. 

l6Ibjd.t  pp.  517*18.  3.7 ibid. . pp.  516-17.  3.3 ibid..  p.  479. 

3-%acCauley  used  the  term  "gens"  to  define  the  Seminole  Po-ha-po- 
num-ko-sin,  meaning  "those  of  one  house." 

20 Ibid. . p.  508. 
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initiated  by  either  the  man  or  the  woman. ^1  Among  the  Big  Cypress  gens 
he  found  the  Wind,  Tiger,  Otter,  Eird,  Deer,  Snake,  Eear,  and  Wolf  gens. 
Among  the  northernmost  groups  he  found  the  Tiger,  Wind,  Otter,  Bird, 

Bear,  Deer  and  Snake  gens  and  implied  that  in  former  times  there  may  have 
been  Buffalo,  Alligator,  and  Homed  Owl  gens  which  at  this  time,  apparent- 
ly, were  extinct.  He  further  estimated  that  the  gens  population  of  all 
the  groups  were:  Wind  21,  Tiger  58,  Otter  39,  Bird  41,  Deer  18,  Snake  1, 
Eear  4,  Wolf  1,  Alligator  10,  and  gens  unknown,  10. 22 

The  settlements  were  semi-organized  into  two  bands  through  linquistic 
relationships . Catfish  Lake  and  Cow  Creek  settlement  people  formed  the 
northernmost  band  and  referred  to  themselves  as  Tallahassee  Indians.  Fish 
Eating  Creek,  Big  Qypress,  and  Miami  River  settlements  people  formed  the 
southern  band  and  referred  to  themselves  as  the  Kan-yak-sa  Is-ti-tca-ti, 
which  meant  the  Peninsula  Red  People.  Band  organization  appeared  to  have 
been  centered  in  the  two  medicine  men  among  the  Tallahassee  Indians  and 
in  the  chief -medicine  man,  three  war  chiefs,  two  little  chiefs,  and  three 
medicine  men  among  the  Peninsula  Red  People. 23 

Burial  customs  reported  are  classifiable  into  (1)  the  preparation 
of  the  body,  (2)  form  of  burial,  (3)  burial  ceremonies,  and  (4)  mourning 
customs. 

The  body  was  prepared  for  burial  by  having  a spot  of  red  paint 
placed  on  the  right  cheek  and  a spot  of  black  paint  placed  on  the  left 
cheek.  The  body  was  dressed  in  a new  shirt  (long  shirt) , a handkerchief 
served  as  a scarf  placed  around  the  neck,  and  another  handkerchief  was 
placed  on  the  head  as  a cap  or  turban.  A piece  of  burnt  wood  was  placed 
in  the  left  hand  so  that  the  departing  spirit  could  drive  off  "bad  birds." 

21roid. . p.  479.  22 Ibid. . p.  50?.  23lbid. . p.  509- 
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A twelve-inch  bow  and  arrow  were  placed  beside  the  body. 

The  form  of  burial  consisted  of  placing  the  body  on  the  ground, 
with  the  feet  oriented  to  the  East,  in  a remote  area  of  a hammock.  The 
To-hop-ki  was  then  erected,  formed  of  four  split-cypress  planks  placed 
on  edge  about  the  body  and  the  frame  thus  formed  was  covered  with  a pole 
cover.  A tent-like  arrangement  of  poles  was  then  erected  over  the  body 
encasement  to  complete  the  structure. 

Burial  ceremonies  included  the  lighting  of  fires  placed  at  the  head 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  These  fires  were  burned  for  three  consecu- 
tive nights  following  and  torches  were  waved  on  each  night  to  drive  off 
the  "bad  birds."  On  the  fourth  day  the  fires  were  extinguished,  thus 
terminating  the  burial  rites. 

Officially,  the  mourning  period  for  the  band  or  settlement  ended 
with  the  extinguishing  of  the  fires.  Relatives  and  the  widow  continued 
mourning  observances  for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
relatives  terminated  their  observances  by  cutting  the  grass  around  the 
grave.  The  widow  then  continued  her  mourning  period  by  wearing  her  hair 
uncombed  (disheveled)  for  another  eight  months  to  complete  a year  of 

mourning. 24 

The  Green  Corn  Dance  was  the  most  important  religious  ceremony  of 
the  Seminole  people  being  called  by  them  the  Bus-ke-tuh  or  busk. 

MacCauley  noted  that  busks  were  held  by  the  Fish  Sating  Creek,  the  Big 
Cypress,  and  the  Miami  River  settlements,  but  not  in  the  Catfish  Lake  or 
Cow  Creek  settlements.  The  latter  settlements  of  the  Tallahassee  Indians 
attended  the  busk  of  the  Fish  Eating  Creek  settlement.25  The  rite  of  the 
busk  lasted  four  days.  The  ceremonies  of  the  evening  of  the  first  day 

24jbid. , pp.520-23.  25lbid . . p.  508. 
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included  drinking  the  Black  Drink  (Pa-sa-is-kLt-a) , singing  the  Medicine 
Song,  and  dancing  in  which  the  medicine  men  took  part;  the  second  day 
the  green  corn  was  eaten;  the  third  day  was  spent  in  Tasting;  and  the 
fourth  day  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  rite  in  a great  feast.2® 
Social  controls  in  the  form  of  public  opinion  censure  and  public 
mores  tolerated  the  use  of  tobacco,  limited  the  use  of  alcohol  to  a 
temperate  degree  of  use,27  and  discountenanced  laziness  in  Florida 
Seminole  interaction  and  behavior  patterns.2® 

Ethnological  research  was  continued  by  KacCauley  for  a time  follow- 
ing the  visit  reviewed  above,  but  with  the  completion  of  his  study 
intensive  research  terminated  until  Nash  visited  Guava  ramp  in  1930. 
Swanton  continued  his  report  of  population  figures  for  the  Florida 
Seminoles,  cited  MacCauley's  figures  of  208  Florida  Seminoles  for  the 
year  1880,  and  continued  with  the  data  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Office  for  the  year  1893  to  the  year  I919.29  The  apparently  estimated 
figures  for  these  years  were:  1893  and  1894,  respectively,  450  Seminoles 

in  Florida;  1895,  1596,  and  I897 , 56 5;  1898  and  1399,  575;  1900  through 
1910,  358;  1911  and  1912,  446;  1913,  600;  1914,  562;  1915,  5?3;  1916,  574; 
1917,  586;  1918,  585;  and  1919,  573. 

files  at  the  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  Dania,  Florida , provided  data 
for  extending  population  figures  in  a continuum  from  1920  to  1933.  More 
accurate  methods  of  ascertaining  population  were  introduced  in  1920  in 
the  conducting  of  a census.  Summarys  were  then  formulated  and  were 
reported  in  the  Seminole  Agency's  annual  reports.  Populations  for  the 

2 6 Ibid. , pp.  522-23.  27ibjd. . p.  479.  28lbid. . p.  507. 

29swanton,  op.  cjt. , pp.  443-48. 
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years  1920  to  193030  are  as  follows:  1920,  467;  1921,  452;  1922,  462; 
1923,  461;  1924,  467;  1925,  530;  1926,  464;  1927,  503;  1928,  506;  1929, 
516;  and  1930,  578, 

Jash  visited  Guava  camp,  home  of  Whitney  Cypress  of  the  Florida 
Seminole  people,  in  August  1930.  In  his  report  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,31 
he  presented  data  in  the  form  of  a comprehensive  inventory  of  Guava 
camp.  He  thus  presented  the  description  of  Florida  Seminole  life  in  a 
single  camp  as  being  descriptive  of  the  typical  or  universal  patterns  of 
Florida  Seminole  culture  at  this  time.  The  universal  patterns  presented 
included  patterns  of  physical  welfare,  patterns  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation, patterns  of  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  patterns  of  sex 
and  family  relations. 

Typical  vegetable  foods  present  in  Guava  camp  were  hominy  grits 
prepared  in  the  fora  of  sofkee,  a small  stock  of  sugar,  coffee,  corn, 
pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  cowpeas,  and  sections  of  sugar  cane.  Fruits 
included  guavas,  sour  oranges,  limes,  bananas,  blueberries,  wild  plums, 
and  the  bud  of  the  cabbage  palmetto.  Meat  foods  included  dried  venison 
as  the  staple  item,  with  curlew,  whooping  crane,  duck,  chicken,  pork, 
and  wild  turkey  as  occasional  items.  Salt  was  noticeably  absent.  No 
regular  meals  were  established  as  to  time.  The  common  practice  was  for 
individuals  to  eat  their  meals  when  they  were  hungry. 32 

Since  the  time  of  MacCauley’s  visit  Mash  noted  that  Seminole  dress 

30 Annual  Reports  of  Seminole  Agency  to  the  Muskogee  Area  Office  for 
the  Years  Ending  June  30,  1920.  19.21,  1922,  1923.  1924.  1925.  1926.  1927. 
1928.  1929.  and  1930.(Dania:  Seminole  Indian  Agency) . 

3lRoy  Nash,  U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Survey  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
of  Florida.  71st  Cong.,  3rd  Sess.,  1931. 

32lbld..  pp.  9-10. 
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change  had  occurred.  Men  had  abandoned  the  Seminole  turban,  buckskin 
leggings,  and  moccasins.  The  hairdress  style  had  also  been  abandoned  for 
tne  American  style  of  haircut.  Trousers  purchased  in  town  stores  became 
the  standard  item  of  wear.  The  half -cape  worn  by  the  women  was  developed 
into  a full  cape  by  1930.  The  women's  former  cone  and  bang  style  of  hair- 
dress  was  abandoned  by  the  younger  women,  particularly,  and  the  pompadour 
style  combed  over  a cardboard  form  and  held  in  place  by  a hair  net  was  in 
vogue. 33  Additional  clothing  was  stored  in  four  bundles.  Ornaments 
observed  included  50  pounds  of  neck  beads,  2 head  necklaces  with  silver 
coin  pendants,  1 bead  necklace  with  a gold  coin  as  a pendant,  12  silver 
cape  ornaments,  and  6 beaded  hair  nets.  Billy  Fewell  had  four  silver 
crescents.  34 

The  residence  pattern  consisted  of  a group  of  four  buildings.  The 
largest  building  measured  approximately  12  by  20  feet,  having  a plank 
platform  approximately  3 feet  above  the  ground.  Wide  saves  extended  to 
about  3 feet  from  the  platform,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  10  to  12 
hardwood  posts.  Palmetto  thatch  covered  the  roof  and  was  held  in  place 
with  log  weights.  Separate  short  posts  were  used  to  support  the  platform 
which  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one  for  eating  and  two  for  sleep- 
ing. Two  slightly  smaller,  but  similar,  houses  with  undivided  platforms 
were  reserved  for  sleeping.  The  fourth  building  was  a framed  and  floored 
stricture  without  a roof  used  for  drying  skins  and  meat.  Other  structures 
included  a high  table  where  dishes  were  washed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  a 
stockade  constructed  around  some  banana  plants,  a three  foot  movable  pen 
for  keeping  a pig  or  an  alligator,  a palmetto  stem  and  log  fence 
inclosing  a garden  plot,  a pole  and  a wide-board  clothes  table  near  a 

33lbid..  p.  11.  34jbid. 
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washing  hole,  a pole  rack  for  drying  clothes,  a hole  where  drinking  water 
was  obtained,  and  a hole  where  clothing  was  washed.  Nails  were  observed 
as  being  used  in  fastening  palmetto  thatch  in  place  instead  of  the  lashed 
method  described  by  MacCauley  fifty  years  earlier. 

Kitchen  utensils  included  1 mortar  and  pestle,  2 large  iron  kettles 
for  sofkee  and  stew,  2 wooden  sofkee  spoons,  2 basketry  sieves,  1 dutch 
oven,  2 water  pails,  1 dish  for  bread,  2 frying  pans,  2 coffee  pots, 

1 kettle,  6 cups,  1 brass-bound  wooden  bucket,  and  3 five-gallon  tin 
cans  with  covers.  Household  equipment  included  6 mosquito  nets,  6 blan- 
kets,2 movable  benches,  1 foot-pedal  sewing  machine,  1 hand  sewing  mach- 
ine, 1 lantern,  1 umbrella,  1 phonograph,  15  records  for  the  phonograph, 

1 long  muslin  sheet  for  use  as  a wind-break,  and  1 pair  of  scissors. 

1 oilet  articles  included  1 mirror,  2 combs,  and  1 bucket  for  washing. 
Children’s  toys  included  1 homemade  toy  wagon  and  12  homemade  dolls 
approximately  two  inches  in  length. 35 

The  cooking  fire  was  laid  out  in  a wheel-spoke  arrangement  of  eight 
or  ten  logs,  covered  by  a palmetto-thatch  roof  supported  by  four  upright 
posts . 

0 

Tools  and  implements  included  1 axe,  1 hoe,  1 machete,  and  2 sheath 
knives  used  for  skinning.  Firearms  included  1 double-barreled  12-gauge 
shotgun  and  1 combination  0.38  caliber  rifle  and  12-gauge  shotgun. 36 
Livestock  consisted  of  12  chickens,  2 dogs,  1 pup,  5 hogs  in  the 
camp  (with  probably  about  50  hogs  on  the  range) , and  2 oxen. 37 

Transportation  equipment  observed  included  1 four-wheeled  wagon 
with  top,  1 ox  yoke,  and  1 dugout  cypress  canoe.  The  second-hand  Ford 
automobile  was  the  chief  means  of  transportation, 38 


35 ibid. . p.  9.  36ibid..  37lbid..  38roid. 
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Income  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  hides  and  pelts.  Formerly 
egret  plumes  were  sold,  but  at  this  time  sale  was  forbidden  by  law. 
images  were  derived  from  guiding  hunters  and  for  picking  beans  on  farms 
in  the  area.  Sewing  machines  formerly  were  rare,  but  by  this  time  nearly 
every  camp  had  one  or  more.  The  rifle  and  the  double-barreled  shotgun 
had  replaced  the  muzzle-loader.  Whitney  cypress  earned  approximately 
$300  annually  by  selling  pelts  and  probably  earned  about  another  $60  to 
$70  annually  for  guiding  hunting  parties. 39 

The  family  unit  at  Guava  camp  included  Whitney  Cypress,  the  husband, 
and  Sally  Cypress,  his  wife;  three  daughters,  Suc-la-ti-kee,  See-ho-kee, 
and  Che-na-see;  two  un-named  sons;  and  Billy  Fewell,  Sally  Cypress*  father. 
Ages  for  the  respective  members  of  the  family  were:  Whitney  Cypress,  50; 

Sally  Cypress,  38;  Suc-la-ti-kee,  16;  See-ho-kee,  14;  unnamed  eldest  son, 
11;  Che-na-see,  9;  and  the  youngest  son,  7.  Billy  Fewell  was  believed  to 
be  83  years  of  age,  but  may  have  been  nearer  100  years  of  age.  Four 
children  had  died  in  infancy.^ 

Referring  to  the  Florida  Seminole  people  in  general,  Nash  stated 
that  only  one  Florida  Seminole  in  the  time  of  Clay  MaeCauley  (fifty  years 
before)  could  speak  English,  but  at  the  present  time  (1930)  almost  eveiy 
man  could  speak  at  least  a few  words. ^ 

Recent  Studies  of  the  Seminole  Culture 
Ethnological  research,  following  Nash*s  study  in  1930,  tended  to 
stress  the  study  of  particular  aspects  of  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Aspect  or  fragmentation  studies  were  made  by  Densmore,  Spoehr,  Capron, 
Greenlee,  and  Sturtevant.  However,  two  exceptions  in  terms  of  general 
studies  may  be  observed.  The  work  of  Kroeber  and  of  Stirling,  who 


39 Id jd. , p.  11.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  5-7.  4lIbid..  p.  11. 
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related  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  to  other  Indian  cultures  of  the 
southeast)  and  the  presentation  of  general  culture  studies  of  the  Florida 
Seminole  were  prepared  for  the  general  public  by  Neill,  Peithmann,  and 
Capron,  and  the  W.P.A  Writer’s  Project. 

Kroeber  subdivided  the  North  American  Continent  into  cultural  and 
natural  areas  in  terms  of  American  Indian  cultures.  His  Southeastern 
area,  defined  on  the  cultural  basis  of  Indian  dependence  on  maize  agri- 
culture, he  referred  to  as  the  Maize  Area.**2  Stirling  described  the 
Indian  cultures  in  the  area  briefly  in  terms  of  their  culture  affiliations, 
relations,  and  affinities.  The  Florida  Seminoles  were  recognized  as  being 
one  of  the  major  surviving  peoples  in  historic  times  that  belonged  in  the 
Southeastern  or  Maize  Area  and  Kroeber  stressed  their  cultural  economy 
reliance  on  maize  agriculture  as  a culture  pattern.  **3 

The  W.P.A.  Writer’s  Project,  a development  of  activity  arising  out 
of  the  depression  years,  resulted  in  the  gathering  of  data  then  known 
about  the  Florida  Seminole  people  and  the  development  of  a short  mono- 
graph of  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  presentation  of  data 
concerning  the  residence  patterns  of  the  reservation  groups  and  the  non- 
reservation groups  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  study  that  was 
of  interest  to  the  researcher  in  the  field  of  culture  change  and 
acculturation.****  In  addition  to  the  general  description  of  Florida 
Seminole  culture  in  that  period  other  data  of  interest  included  folktales 

**2A.  L.  Kroeber,  Cultural  and  Natural  Areas  of  Native  North 
America.  (Berkleys  University  of  California  Press,  1939). 

**3Matthew  W.  Stirling,  "Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States," 
National  Geographic.  LXXXIX  (1946),  No.  1.,  pp.  53-7** 

****Anon.  (W.P.A.  writer’s  Project),  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida. 
(Tallahassee:  Florida  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  1941). 
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and  legends.  Recordings  made  of  Florida  Seminole  songs  connected  with 
the  writing  of  the  monograph  provided  material  of  interest  to  students  of 
Indian  music. 

Neill,  Peithmann,  and  Capron,  in  their  general  survey  monographs, 
presented  historical  surverys  of  pre-Seminole,  early  Seminole,  and 
Seminole  war  periods  and  then  presented  general  information  as  to  the 
patterns  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  in  terms  of  the  survival  of  ancient 
customs,  beliefs,  and  the  Indian  way  of  life.  Peithmann  tended  to  stress 
the  changing  culture  and  aspects  of  change  to  a slightly  greater  degree 
than  either  Neill  or  Capron.  Additional  data  gathered  from  these  sources 
and  the  aforementioned  aspect  or  fragmentation  studies  provided  additional 
implications  pertaining  to  Florida  Seminole  culture  change  and  accultur- 
ation. 

In  1951*  528  Seminoles  of  the  823  reported  as  being  resident  in 
Florida  spoke  the  Hitchiti  language  and  295  spoke  the  Muskogee  language. 
Both  the  Hitchiti  language  of  the  Mikasuki  Seminoles  and  the  Muskogee 
language  of  the  Cow  Creek  Seminoles  had  relatively  large  vocabularies, 
were  complex  and  difficult,  and  were  full  of  idioms  and  strange  con- 
structions. Many  sounds  that  do  not  exist  in  English  were  present  in 
the  two  languages  and  sounds  varied  between  the  respective  languages. 
Pronunciation  and  phraseology  differed  from  family  to  family.  The 
respective  languages  were  spoken  softly  and  in  a very  low  key.  Even  the 
children  spoke  softly  and  played  quietly.  Few  gestures  were  used  in  em- 
phasizing meaning  and  when  gestures  were  used,  on  rare  occasions,  they 
were  inconspicuous.  Only  a few  Florida  Seminoles  read  and  wrote  in  the 
English  language.  Several  spoke  English  well.  Almost  all  had  a suf- 
ficient mastery  of  basic  English  for  necessary  communication  purposes 
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in  contact  situations.  A few  Seminoles  spoke  both  the  Hitchiti  and  the 
Muskogee  languages.  Culture  contact  with  the  Spanish  in  pre-Seminole 
times  was  still  evident  in  the  Hitchiti  language  words  for  horse,  cawaye . 
derived  from  the  Spanish  caballo ; and  for  cow,  waki.  derived  from  the 
Spanish  vaca.^5 

Population  figures  reported  by  Neill  included  590  for  the  year 
19^+0 , derived  from  the  census  report  on  file  at  the  Seminole  agency, 
ile  reported  751  for  1948  and  823  for  1951*  derived  from  the  agency  annual 
reports.  Population  data  for  1951  was  further  analyzed  and  indicated 
that  there  were  295  Cow  Creek  Seminoles,  528  Kikasuki  Saminoles  425  of 
all  Florida  Seminoles  were  female,  398  were  male,  223  were  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  728  were  full  bloods.^ 

Although  in  former  times  agriculture  was  the  basic  econony  in 
culture  patterns,  the  Florida  Seminoles  had  only  200  acres  of  land,  or 
less,  under  cultivation.  The  Cow  Creek  Seminoles  were  the  agricultur- 
ists  and  pastoralists  whereas  the  Mikasukis  scorned  these  pursuits .**7 
Peithmann  stated  that  the  Muskogees  (Cow  Creeks)  were  agriculturists  by 
tradition  and  that  the  Mikasukis  were  hunters  by  tradition.**8 

Flesh  foods  derived  from  hunting  activities  were  deer,  oppossum, 
raccoon,  squirrel,  and  rabbit}  and  from  fishing,  garfish,  mudfish,  eels, 
catfish,  black  bass,  land-locked  tarpon,  and  smaller  fish.**9  ether  foods 
not  already  noted  included  wild  turkey,  frog  legs,  alligator  steaks, 

Wilfred  T.  Neill,  £,lor,ldaVs,  Seminole  Indians . (Silver  Springs: 
Ross  Allen's  Reptile  Institute,  1952),  pp.  58-59. 

‘ 46Ib£d.»  P.  54.  4?Ibid.,  p.  29. 

^Irvin  M.  Peithmann,  TheJJneonquered  Seminole  Indians.  (St,  Peters- 
burg: Outdoors  Press,  1956),  p.  47. 

**9Neill,  op.  cit..  p.  22. 
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turtle,  and  other  small  game  procured  in  hunting.  Blueberries,  wild 
grapes,  and  olackberries  were  gathered.  Irish  potatoes  were  purchased 
in  stores  or  grown  at  home  in  snail  garden  plots. 50  Domesticated  ani- 
mals important  to  Florida  Seminole  econoity  were  horses  and  cattle. 
Brighton  reservation  had  10  tribally  owned  horses  and  about  15  or  20 
families  owned  saddle  horses  and  milk  cattle;  Eig  Cypress  reservation 
had  14  families  who  owned  hogs  and  Brighton  had  39  families  who  owned 
hogs.  Several  families  at  Dania  and  at  Brighton  owned  saddle  horses.-^" 
beekeeping,  trapping,  cane  grinding  and  other  minor  industries  were 
observed.-^'2  Pottery  craft  was  revived  through  the  reintroduction  of  mgr™- 
facturing  techniques  by  an  archaeologist. 54 

A few  of  the  old  Florida  Seminole  men  still  retained  the  old  men’s 
dress  as  standard  apparel.  Younger  men  wore  a two  piece  dress  similar 
to  the  old  men’s  dress,  on  occasion,  but  dungarees  or  trousers  and  the 
Florida  Seminole  blouse  were  more  commonly  worn.  Vests  and  ten-gallon 
hats  were  popular  items  of  dress.  The  shoulder  pouch  of  former  times 
had  been  abandoned.  A few  older  men  retained  the  turban,  but  this  was 
restricted  to  only  one  or  two  individuals.  A few  old  men  retained  the 
old  hair  style  similar  to  that  described  by  KacCauley,  but  the  younger 
men  adopted  the  American  style  of  haircut.  Older  women  particularly 
retained  the  long  skirt  and  cape.  The  cape  had  been  increased  in  length 
since  the  time  of  IlacCauley.  Young  women  on  the  reservations  and  on  the 
Tamlami  trail  retained  this  form  of  women’s  dress,  but  Florida  Seminole 
women  who  lived  in  or  near  towns  had  adopted  American  dress  styles. 


5°ibid.,  p.  31.  5l£bid.,  pp.  26-29.  52Ibid. . p,  29 
» P.  22.  ^Md-  > P.  41. 
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The  Gibson  Girl  type  of  hairdress  was  retained  by  the  older  women,  a few 
retained  the  still  older  coil  and  bang  style,  but  the  younger 
women  wore  their  hair  long  and  loose.  Young  women  also  tended  to  wear 
fewer  strings  of  beads  than  the  older  women. 55  Capron  reported  that  the 
patchwork  design  that  was  typical  of  the  Florida  Seminole  shirt  and  skirt 
design  forms  appeared  about  1920.  5^  Some  silver  ornaments  were  owned  by 
older  men,  but  silver  ornaments,  as  items  of  dress,  were  abandoned. 57 
Red,  green,  and  yellow  paints  were  retained  for  face  and  body 
painting  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Capron* s informants  stated  that  red 
paint  represented  blood,  green  paint  enabled  the  wearer  of  paint  to  see 
better  at  night,  and  yellow  paint  represented  death,  the  combination  of 
the  three  colors  on  the  face  of  the  warrior,  in  given  patterns,  indicated 
that  he  was  prepared  for  death  in  war. -5s 

The  establishment  of  reservations  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the 
Seminole  resulted  at  this  period  in  the  concentration  of  Florida  Seminole 
population  into  given  areas.  Not  all  Florida  Seminoles  took  up  residence 
within  the  reservations,  however.  In  1951  Neill  stated  that  there  were 
four  reservations:  Dania  reservation  of  445  acres  with  a population  of 

approximately  149,  Brighton  reservation  of  36,925  acres  with  a population 
of  approximately  150,  and  the  Big  Cypress  reservation  of  42,663  acres 
with  a population  of  approximately  100.  The  state  reservation,  the  fourth 
cited  by  Neill,  included  an  area  of  104,800  acres,  but  had  no  resident 
population. 59  By  comparing  the  figures  of  reservation  population  of 

55ibid. . p.  39. 

% 

56bouis  Capron,  “Florida's  'Wild*  Indians,  the  Seminole,"  National 
Geographic,  CX  (December,  1956),  No.  6,  p.  837. 

57n*111,  op,  cit..  p.  39.  58capron,  op.  cit..  p.  823. 

59Neill,  op,  cit..  p.  22. 
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approximately  400  with  the  Florida  Seminole  population  of  823  for  the 
year  1951 » the  result  implies  that  approximately  423  Florida  Seminoles 
were  resident  along  the  Tamiarai  trail  and  in  scattered  camps  located  in 
southern  Florida.  Peithmann,  using  the  Seminole  agency  estimate,  reported 
that  there  were  975  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1956.  Residence  populations 
approximated  700  resident  on  reservations  and  the  remaining  population, 
^^■5*  resided  along  the  Tamiami  trail  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Florida. 60 
ihe  reservations  were  listed  as  being  Brighton  reservation  of  36,724 
acres,  with  an  approximate  population  of  250;  Big  Cypress  reservation  of 
42,600  acres,  with  an  approximate  population  of  350;  and  Dania  reserva- 
tion of  429  acres  with  no  population  given. 6l  Calculations  based  on  the 
total  Florida  Seminole  population  and  the  reservation  totals  given  indi- 
cated that  the  population  of  the  Dania  reservation  was  approximately  100. 

^eill  noted  that  the  Chickee  (Tchiki)  or  Florida  Seminole  dwelling, 
commonly  observed  as  the  typical  structure,  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
primitive  Indian  inhabitants  of  Florida.  Although  the  chickee,  either  in 
the  open  structure  form  or  in  a partially  sided  form,  predominated  as  the 
dwelling  structure  type,  during  1950-1951  two  frame  houses  were  erected. 62 
Peithmann  stated  that  six  Florida  Seminole  families  moved  into  new  Ameri- 
can type  homes  about  1955*  Their  construction  was  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Seminoles  and  Broward  County  Home  Demonstration  dubs. 63 
About  1955  electric  power  lines  were  constructed  and  electricity 
was  brought  into  the  reservations. 64 

Transportation  facilities  included  the  use  of  airboats,  trucks,  and 

60 Peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  53.  6lj^#|  pp.  47.50. 

62Neill , op.  cit..  p.  34.  °3peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  54. 

^M.,  p.  *9. 
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automobiles.  Free  automobile  licenses  were  issued  by  the  State  of 
Honda  to  Florida  Seminoles,  who  desired  them,  for  use  on  their  trucks 
and  automobiles. 65  The  art  of  dugout  canoe  construction  rapidly  had  be- 
come an  almost  lost  craft.  Capron  induced  Charley  Cypress,  one  of  the 

last  of  the  Florida  Seminoles  familiar  with  the  art,  to  construct  a last 
dugout  canoe. 6° 

Occupations  undertaken  by  Florida  Seminoles  for  income  included 
alligator  wrestling,  chiefly  at  exhibitions  and  at  tourist  centers; 
primitive  agriculture  for  the  sale  of  excess  produce;  sale  of  marufactured 
curios;  range  riding  associated  with  the  Indian  herds,  established  in  1936, 
and  for  white  cattle  owners  in  southern  Florida;  harvesting  truck  garden 
produce  as  field  workers;  gladiolus  industry  workers ; county  and  state 
road  department  workers;  sawmill  employees;  construction  company  employees; 
lumber  yard  employees ; mechanics;  reservation  road  workers;  frog  legs  pro- 
curers; and  employees  of  commercial  camps.* * 6?  More  recent-  occupations  in- 
cluded truck  driving  and  procurers  of  garfish  scales,  used  in  costume 
jewelry  manufacturing.66  In  1951  Neill  estimated  that  14  families  in  the 
Big  Qypress  reservation  earned  about  $300  annually  from  the  sale  of  hogs 
compared  to  39  families  in  the  Brighton  reservation  who  earned  approxi- 
mately $400  annually  from  the  sale  of  hogs.6? 

Property  in  the  form  of  the  house,  utensils,  and  cattle  were  owned 
by  the  women.  Children  belonged  to  their  mother  or  in  case  of  her  death 
they  became  the  charges  of  her  relatives.  The  mother  and  her  brother  or 
brothers  were  responsible  for  the  education  of  children  in  regard  to  their 

65:ieill,  op_t_.cit. , p.  4o.  kapron,  on.  cit. , pp.  829  , 823-33. 

6?Neill,  op . cit . . p.  29.  ^Capron,  op.  cit..  pp.  320,  822. 

6?Neill,  op.  cit..  p.  29. 
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responsibility  to  and  their  relationship  to  the  Florida  Seminole  culture . 70 
Exceptions  to  the  general  custom  of  Indian  marriages  were  noted  in 
two  civil  marriages  performed  in  1926  and  in  1928.  Traditionally  duogamy 
was  practiced,  the  second  wife  preferentially  being  a sister,  or  clan 
sister,  of  the  first  wife.  As  late  as  19^5  one  old  Seminole  roan  was 
known  to  have  two  wives.  Mixed  marriages  with  Negroes  had  become  an 
occasion  of  the  past.  Mixed  marriages  with  white  men  were  infrequent, 
but  three  Seminole  men  had  white  wives  and  one  Florida  Seminole  woman 
had  a white  husband.  7^-  Men  were  formerly  forbidden  to  many  women  of 
their  father's  clan,  but  by  1956  this  prohibition  was  removed. 72  Clan 
approval  was  required  before  a marriage  was  permitted.  The  father  of 
the  girl,  in  addition  to  the  clan,  was  consulted.  The  bridegroom's 
female  relatives  supplied  the  bedding  for  the  furnishing  of  the  new 
family's  chickee.  The  groom  supplied  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  beads, 
and  money  which  were  given  to  the  bride's  clan.  The  bride's  relatives 
then  made  the  groom  a new  shirt.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  next  Green  Corn  Dance.  Following  the  marriage  the  bride  and  groom 
moved  in  with  the  bride's  relatives  for  a short  time  and  then  could  move 
to  another  location  and  establish  a home  where  they  chose. 73  This  type 
of  marriage  was  referred  to  as  an  Indian  marriage  and  was  customary,  ex- 
cept in  the  occasions  already  noted  and  also  in  another  more  recent 
occasion,  occurring  in  19^9,  when  the  first  wedding  in  a church  took 
place  in  the  Big  Cypress  Baptist  Church. 7^  if  a man's  wife  died,  the 
widower  was  expected  to  seek  a wife  among  his  wife's  kinswomen  before 
seeking  a wife  among  other  clans. 75 

70 Ibid. . p.  58.  . 71 ibid. . p.  51*  72peithmann,  00.  cit..  p.  70. 

73Peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  87.  7^Neill,  op.  cit..  p.  51. 

75Peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  88. 
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Greenlee  studied  the  Big  Cypress  band  (Mikasukis)  in  1939  and  found 
that  nine  clans  were  present,  all  but  two  of  thera  being  named  after  some 
animal.  These  were  the  Panther,  Wildcat,  Tiger,  Bird,  Otter,  Wind,  Wolf, 
Snake,  and  J.own  clans.  He  further  noted  that  the  nine  clans  were  grouped 
into  four  phratries,  which  assumed  importance  primarily  with  respect  to 
marriage  prohibitions.  His  informants  stated  that  the  clans  stood  in  an 
uncle-nephew  relationship,  thus:  Panther  and  Tiger  (uncle)  and  Wildcat 

(nephew);  Town  (uncle)  and  Otter  (nephew);  Wind  (uncle)  and  Bird  (nephew); 
and  the  remaining  Snake  clan  was  composed  of  the  last  remnant  of  Negroes 
living  with  the  Big  Cypress  (Mikasuki)  people.  Under  the  linked-clan 
marriage  restrictions,  a member  of  the  Bird  clan  was  forbidden  to  marry 
a woman  of  the  Wind  clan  or  of  the  Bird  clan  because  they  were  "uncle" 
and  "nephew"  or  respectively  his  own  clan  and  a clan  that  was  the  same  as 
his  own  clan.  He  was  also  forbidden  to  marry  a woman  of  his  father* s 
clan,  but  could  marry  a woman  of  any  of  the  other  clans  that  were  not  thus 
encumbered  by  these  restrictions.?^ 

Clan  exogamy  and  aa tri-local  residence  after  marriage  were  noted 
as  the  general  rule.  Individuals  comprising  the  core  of  a camp  might 
oelong  to  a single  family , but  members  of  a single  clan  were  also  noted 
as  congregating  in  a settlement.  Members  of  the  same  clan  were  also  noted 
as  living  in  adjoining  camps,  relatively  close  together.  Unmarried  sons 
lived  with  their  mother* s clansmen.  After  marriage,  a husband  lived  in 
the  wife’s  camp  and  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  camp  to  which 
she  belonged.  The  husband  and  wife  jointly  owned  the  chickee.  Bach 
married  daughter  had  a chicKee  for  the  use  of  her  husband  and  herself. 

/^Robert  Greenlee,  "Aspects  of  Social  Organization  and  Material 
Culture  of  the  Seminole  of  Big  Qypress  Swamp,"  Florida  Anthropologist. 

V (December,  1952),  Nos.  3-4,  pp.  25-31. 
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together  with  their  young  children.  Older  unmarried  girls  slept  in  a 
separate  chickee,  as  did  the  older  unmarried  boys.  An  additional  chickee 
was  maintained  for  visiting  clansmen. 77 

Spoehr  studied  the  Cow  Creek  band  (Muskogees)  in  19^1  and  stated 
that  the  Cow  Creek  band  in  organization  consisted  of  the  band  proper, 
that  it  was  subdivided  into  clans,  and  the  clans  in  turn  were  further 
subdivided  into  camps.  The  camps  were  divided  into  extended  ma trilocal 
and  matrilineal  nuclear  families.  Four  totemic  clans  were  represented, 
the  Bird,  Panther,  Deer,  and  Snake;  and  one  non-totemic  clan  or  the 
Talahasee  clan.  The  Talahasee  clan  seemed  to  be  also  known  as  the  Old 
Town  clan  or , simply , the  Town  clan.  Since  the  Bird  and  Talahasee  clans 
were  considered  to  be  equal  they  were,  in  practice,  considered  to  be  one 
clan  and  kinship  terms  were  extended  throughout  the  combined  clans. 

Panther  and  Bird-Talahasee  marriages  were  found  to  be  frequent , the  woman 
often  being  the  man’s  cross-cousin,  which  resulted  in  a Crow  type  of 
social  organization.  Panther  and  Bird  marriages  were  forbidden.  Panther 
(uncle)  was  considered  to  be  related  to  Deer  (nephew).  Bird  (uncle)  was 
considered  to  be  related  to  Snake  (nephew) .78 

In  addition  to  the  clans  already  named  by  Spoehr,  he  found  that 
there  were  several  other  clans  represented  by  liikasuki  individuals  re- 
siding with  the  Cow  Creek  band.  These  were  the  Otter,  Bear,  and  Talwalako 
clans.  The  Talwalako  (big  town)  clan  was  non-totemic.  Talwalako  was  not 
a Kikasuki  version  of  the  Muskogee  Talahasee  clan,  but  was  independent, 
though  it  was  said  to  be  related  to  the  Otter  clan;  and,  therefore, 

77 Ibid. 

7S Alexander  Spoehr,  "Camp,  Clan,  and  Sin  Among  the  Cow  Creek  Semi- 
nole,” Field  -.juaeum  natural  History.  Anthropological  Series.  XXXIH 
(19^1),  No.  1,  pp.  10-15. 
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marriage  was  not  permitted  between  parties  of  these  clans.  The 
of  these  two  non-totemic  clans  indicated  a remote  possibility  that  they 
may  have  been  remnants  of  broken  towns  that  had  acquired  the  status  of 

clans. 79 

A prohioition  arising  from  clan  membership  was  that,  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  members  of  different  clans  could  not  eat  together,  but  must 
eat  as  clan  groups  at  clan  fires.  This  prohibition  was  not  considered 
to  be  as  binding  upon  the  behavior  of  the  men  as  it  was  upon  the  behavior 
of  women. 80 

Sex  division  of  labor  provided  that  the  man*  s role  was  related  to 
foodgetting,  training  older  boys,  defending  the  household,  doing  the 
heavy  physical  work,  and  tending  to  political  matters.  The  woman’s  role 
was  related  to  housework,  cooking,  care  of  the  children,  and  attending 
to  the  governing  of  domestic  affairs.81  A girl  was  given  a string  of 
beads  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which  indicated  that  she  was  then  considered 
to  be  an  adult,  and  a boy  was  considered  to  be  a man  at  this  age.8^  By 
custom  and  the  traditional  ma trilineal  custody  pattern  concerning  chil- 
dren of  a widower,  the  mother,  sister,  or  maternal  uncle  took  custody  of 
the  deceased  wife’s  children.  In  1955  Joe  Billie,  a widower,  sought  to 
gain  the  custody  of  his  children,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  home  of  his 
deceased  wife’s  mother  in  conformance  with  the  traditional  pattern.  The 
Kikasuki  council  tended  to  support  the  traditional  position.  Joe  Billie, 
however , threatened  to  seek  council  and  petition  assistance  in  the  civil 
courts.  The  council  then  yielded  to  Joe  Billie’s  desires  and  allowed  his 
children  to  be  given  into  his  custody  according  to  the  white  man’s 

79 Ibid. . pp.  14-5.  30 Neill,  op.  cit..  p.  34. 

81M.d. » p.  53.  32peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  88. 
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custom. 83 

Morality  in  terms  of  the  Florida  Seminole  mores,  was  observed  to 
be  very  high  in  standards . Sexual  morality  was  high  in  standard. 

Florida  Seminoles  were  generous  to  acquaintances,  kindly,  and  sympa- 
thetic to  those  in  need,  polite,  honest,  stoic,  and  dependable.  Alco- 
holism occurred  rarely.  Two  arrests  were  made  in  1946  for  "gasoline 
sniffing,"  which  had  been  introduced  to  the  Indians  by  white  men.82* 

Tribal  welfare  was  the  first  consideration  given  by  each  individual  and 
expected  of  each  individual. 85  Cooperation  was  the  basic  rule  in  all 
interaction,  being  carried  out  to  a rule  of  non-costpetition  and  non-rival- 
ry; even  in  a game  of  Chinese  checkers.  Truth  and  honesty  were  considered 
as  the  highest  virtues. 8^ 

Kicanopy  was  the  last  tribal  chief  of  the  Seminoles,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  many  ethnologists  who  have  worked  with  the  Florida  Semi- 
nole people.  Neill,  however,  found  that  his  informants  considered  that 
Billy  Bowlegs  was  the  last  of  the  great  chiefs.3?  The  respective  councils 
meet  at  the  time  of  the  Green  Corn  Dance  to  pass  on  infractions  of  tribal 
laws,  morals,  and  customs,  to  pronounce  judgments,  and  to  discuss  busi- 
ness matters  and  public  relations  concerning  county,  state,  and  federal 
policies.  lieill  further  believed  that  the  death  penalty  was  last  pro- 
nounced and  carried  out  by  a designated  Florida  Seminole  appointed  by  a 
council  in  1938. 38  In  1951  there  were  three  recognized  councils,  the 
Cow  Creek  council;  the  Dania  council;  and  the  Mikasuki  council,  which 

83Capron,  op.  cit. , p.  837.  ^Neill,  op.  cit. , pp.  68-69. 

35peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  50.  86Ibid. . p.  88. 

3?Neill,  op.  cit..  pp.  54-55*  83Ibid. . p.  42. 
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included  the  Big  Cypress  and  the  Tamiami  Trail  groups. 8 99 

Florida  Seminole  music  was  studied  by  Densmore  in  1933.  Seventy- 
live  songs  sung  by  Josie  Billie,  a former  Mikasuki  Medicine  man,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  songs  sung  by  Billie  Stuart,  a Cow  Creek  Semi- 
nole , were  recorded.  Seventeen  of  the  latter  songs  were  reported,  by  an 
informant,  as  Calusa  songs.  These  songs  were  classified  as  being  women* s 
songs;  lullabies;  group  chants;  medicine  chants;  children's  songs,  to  be 
sung  while  playing  games;  pleasure  songs;  Green  Com  Dance  songs;  and 
Hunting  Dance  songs.  Songs  referred  to  as  the  "Little  Red  Rabbit," 

"Night  of  Love,"  "Story  of  the  Little  Coon,"  and  "White  Feather,"  were 
musical  legends.  The  "Snake  Song"  and  the  "Homed  Owl  Song"  were  sung 
without  accompaniment  while  the  "For  Song,"  "Catfish  Song,"  "Buffalo 
Song,"  and  the  "Alligator  Song"  were  sung  with  an  accompaniment  of  rat- 
tles. 90  Musical  instruments  included  water-drums,  tom-toms,  and  tin-can 
rat ties, the  latter  often  being  made  out  of  condensed  milk  cans.  92 
The  cane  flute  was  believed  to  be  a musical  instrument  used  in  earlier 
times  by  the  Seminole,  but  it  had  been  abandoned  or  lost .93  The  Green 
Com  Dance  and  the  Hunting  Dance  ■were  ceremonies  that  lasted  several 
days  and  included  many  single  dances  that  were  referred  to  as  the  Alli- 
gator , Catfish,  Quail,  Screech  Owl,  and  other  like-named  dances.  9^' 

Capron  referred  to  another  dance  as  the  Chicken  dance. 95 

89^d.,  p.  52. 

90Frances  Densmore,  "Recording  Seminole  Songs  in  Florida,"  (in  Ex- 
plorations and  field-work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  19G1) . Smith- 
sgnian  Institution  Publication.  3213,  1933.  PP.  93-96. 

91Neill , op.  cit..  p.  42.  92capron,  op.  cit..  p.  831. 

93iieill,  op.  cit..  p.  42.  9^ieill,  op.  cit..  p.  42. 

95capron,  op.  cit..  p.  Sho. 
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Games,  that  were  popular  with  the  young  Seminoles , included  stick 
ball  and  Chinese  checkers. 96 

Religion  was  centered  in  a belief  in  two  great  spirits,  thus  it  may 
be  classified  as  dualistic.  Ishohollo  (Ishto -hollo) , roughly  translated, 
meant  "mighty  love"  and  was  considered  to  be  the  first  great  spirit.  Yo- 
He-Wah,  roughly  translated,  meant  "vengeance"  and  was  considered  to  be  the 
second  great  spirit.  The  first  deer  killed  on  a hunt,  in  keeping  with  the 
belief  related  to  Ya— He— V’ah,  was  burned  where  it  fell  to  appease 
this  great  spirit. 9?  A legend,  of  a religious  nature,  stated  that  Coontie 
was  brought  to  the  Seminole  people  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  descended  upon 
the  world  at  Cape  Florida.  This  legend  appeared  in  Pelthmann's  study98 
who  cited  MacCauley* s informant,  .fo-nip-ha-tco,  as  the  source  from  whom 
the  legend  was  obtained. 

The  busk  or  (h*een  Corn  Dance  was  the  great  religious  ceremony. 

A Florida  Seminole  was  not  considered  to  be  in  good  standing  if  he  had 
missed  attending  two  consecutive  busks.  Sam  Jones,  a Cow  Creek  medicine 
man  acting  as  an  informant  for  Capron,  stated  that  the  busk  must  be  held 
once  in  every  three  or  four  years.  If  the  busk  was  not  held  within  four 
years  the  medicine  would  die  and  the  Seminole  people  would  also  die. 99 
Sturtevant,  in  summarizing  data  pertaining  to  the  Seminole  medicine 
bundles  and  the  busks  of  the  Cow  Creek  and  the  Mikasuki  peoples,  stated 
that  the  Seminole  busk  possessed  many  characteristics  of  the  Greek  busk. 
However,  the  busk  was  stripped  of  all  except  the  essential  features,  but 
medicine  bundles  and  the  Hunting  dance  had  been  added.  The  simplifi- 
cation of  busk  ceremonies,  the  elaboration  of  the  bundle  cult  and  the 

96peithmann,  os.  cit..  p.  60.  97ibid. . p.  77. 

93jbid.,  p.  71,  99 Capron,  op.  cit..  p.  834. 
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addition  of  the  Hunting  dance  may  have  implied  the  decline  in  importance 
of  hunting  in  the  culture.  ^0 

Maternity  restrictions  had  been  established  which  required  that 
women  must  remain  in  seclusion  in  a special  hut  for  four  days,  attended 
only  by  a midwife  or  older  clanswoman.  Food  was  prepared  separately  for 
her  and  was  served  in  special  dishes.  Following  the  four  days  of  seclu- 
sion she  was  permitted  to  return  to  her  own  house,  but  she  was  required 
to  prepare  her  food  separately  and  eat  her  meals  apart  from  her  family 

m 

for  a period  of  four  months. 101 

By  1951 » burial  offerings  had  been  abandoned  as  a custom  practiced 
among  Cow  Creeks.  They  were  retained  as  a customaiy  practice  by  the 
Mikasukis.  Many  Indian  burials,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  were 
made.  Ceraeteiys  were  established  at  Dania  for  the  reservation  Seminoles 
and  another  for  the  non-reservation  Seminoles  was  established  near  Ever- 
glades.10^ The  widow  was  required  to  mourn  for  four  months,  during  which 
time  she  wore  her  hair  down,  went  without  her  customary  bead  necklaces,  and 
ate  her  meals  in  solitude.  A widower  was  also  required  to  mourn  for  four 
months.  Remarriage,  and  actual  readmission  to  normal  social  life,  only 
occurred  after  proper  ceremonies  were  conducted  at  the  annual  busk.103 

Medicine  men  were  required  to  pass  through  a series  of  proficiency 

e 

degrees.  Terminologically  these  degrees  were  related  to  the  lunar  months 
of  the  Seminole  calendar.  Purification  rites  were  required,  before  enter- 
ing the  training  period,  which  included  the  drinking  of  the  black  drink 
and  the  administration  of  herbs  and  medicines  for  eight  days.  Each  student 

100 William  C.  Sturt evant , "The  Medicine  Bundles  and  Busks  of  the 
Florida  Seminole,"  Florida  Anthropologist.  VII  (March,  195*0 » No.  2,  p.  64. 

iOipeithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  90.  l02Neil,  op.  cit..  p.  43. 

103Peithmann,  op.  cit..  p.  90. 
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was  required  to  return  to  his  mentor  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  for 
additional  instruction.  If  a patient  under  treatment  died,  the  medicine 
man  was  required  to  perfonn  purification  rites  of  which  drinking  the 
black  drink  was  an  important  element.  He  was  also  required  to  abstain 
from  practice  for  two  weeks.  Degrees  of  proficiency,  mentioned  by  in- 
formants, included  the  degree  of  yaholj , the  most  advanced  of  the  degrees. 
4j^k-cpmi,  roughly  meaning  "doctor  ,n  designated  a man  other  than  a medi- 
cine man  who  practiced  the  healing  art.  'Women  could  practice  healing, 
but  could  not  become  medicine  men.1^  Medicine  men  collected  herbs  from 
the  nortn  or  the  east  sides  of  brush,  for  it  was  bad  medicine  that  grew 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  a bush.  During  the  treatment  of  a patient, 
the  patient  and  the  medicine  man  faced  the  east.  Medicinal  materials  in- 
cluded sweet  bay  leaves,  cedar  leaves,  willow,  snakeroot,  and  tobacco. 
Ritual  medicine  was  associated  with  all  important  events  in  Seminole  life, 
such  as  birth,  puberty,  death,  and  mourning. 10  5 Therapeutic  measures 
included  rituals  or  incantations,  blood  letting,  and  trances.106 

In  1924,  a federal  law  provided  that  all  Indians  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  in  which  they  resided.  The  Florida 
Seminoles  ignored  the  legislation  preferring  to  be  left  alone.101? 


111  1951»  Florida  Seminole  children  attended  school  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  government  operated  schools.  Neill,  using  the  Seminole 
agency  school  census  for  the  year,  stated  that  30  children  attended  pub- 
lic school  in  Dania,  14  in  Okeechobee,  4 in  Miami,  2 in  Lakeland,  2 in 
Moore  Haven,  1 in  Riviera,  and  1 in  Everglades.  Twenty  attended  the 
government  operated  school  in  the  Big  Qypress  reservation  and  20  were 


^^Ea^d, , P»  83.  x0-5lbid. . p.  84.  ^^Neill,  00.  cit..  p.  52. 
10 ''Ibid.,  p.  52. 


enrolled  annually  in  the  government  school  at  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 

By  "this  year  four  Florida  Seminoles  had  couplet ed  high  school,  but  none 
had  completed  college.-^® 

It  was  also  noted,  in  the  agency  annual  report  of  this  year,  that 
a mumps  epidemic  occurred  in  the  Big  Cypress  reservation. 

Summary  of  Studies  of  the  Seminole  Culture 

The  Seminole  wars  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the  Seminole  people  to 
the  Arkansas  territoxy  resulted  in  a drastic  reduction  of  the  Florida 
Seminole  population.  Prior  to  the  Second  Seminole  War,  the  population 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  5,000.  The  war  and  the  removal  activi- 
ties reduced  the  population  to  approximately  200  in  1858.  Although  re- 
moval activities  were  concerned  with  removing  both  Cow  Creek  and  Kikasuki 
Seminoles,  the  greatest  number  of  those  removed  were  Cow  Creeks.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  population  remaining  in  Florida  were  Mikasukis  and  the 
remaining  cne -third  were  Cow  Creeks. 

Clay  MacCauley*s  study,  in  the  1880* s,  indicated  that  cultural  change 
was  occurring  in  terms  of  population  and  in  terms  of  the  number  of  camps 
through  a reduction  in  numbers.  Earlier  permanent-type  house  structure 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  chickee  type  of  structure , which  met  new  en- 
vironment conditions  more  readily  and  was  more  amenable  to  temporary 
residence  patterns.  The  economy  patterns  continued  with  agriculture 
holding  the  first  rank,  by  a narrow  margin,  but  pastoral  patterns  were 
supplanted  by  hunting  in  rank  order.  Cattle  raising  was  now  incidental 
within  the  pastoral  pattern  and  was  supplanted  in  importance  by  hog  rais- 
ing. 

Clothing  styles  and  hairdress  styles  common  to  the  earlier  period 


108ibid.,  p.  51.  I09lbid..  p.  53 
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preceding  the  Seminole  wars  and  during  the  wars  were  retained.  Calico, 
cotton,  gingham,  and  flannel  regained  their  importance  in  the  making  of 
ciotiiing.  Shoes  replaced  moccasins.  One  sewing  machine  was  owned  by  a 
Florida  Seminole,  but  the  machine  had  not  as  yet  become  common  in  the 
culture. 

Pottery , weaving,  and  the  fire  drill  used  in  starting  fires  were 

* 

abandoned  by  this  period.  Duo gamy  was  still  practiced,  but  change  occur- 
red in  that  it  was  only  practiced  in  two  of  the  five  settlements  studied. 

Among  the  Tallahassee  Indians  MacCauley  found  seven  gens  (clans) 
still  in  existence  and  he  further  believed  that  in  earlier  times  there 
were  ten,  thus  indicating  that  culture  change  had  caused  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  clans.  Band  organization  was  simplified  to  a chief  council- 
man and  a council  form  of  organization.  Mikasuki  band  organization  re- 
mained more  complex  than  the  Cow  Creek  pattern,  retaining  more  of  the 
older  form  of  organization,  but  it  too  tended  toward  a more  simplified 
form  of  organization.  The  Tallahassee  Indians  had  abandoned  busks  as  a 
ceremonial  pattern,  but  attended  one  of  the  busks  held  annually  by  one 
of  the  three  Mikasuki  groups. 

Apparently,  the  result  of  the  Seminole  Wars  was  the  creation  of  a 
contact  situation  that  decreased  acculturation  activities  to  the  point 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  isolationism  as  an  established  culture 
pattern*  They  further  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  culture  contacts  with 
American  culture  to  all  but  a bare  minimum  based  on  necessity.  The  adop- 
tion of  shoes  and  the  abandonment  of  moccasins,  as  well  as  the  adoption 
of  flint  and  steel  with  the  abandonment  of  the  fire  drill,  indicated  that 
some  minor  acculturation  was  occurring  even  under  these  adverse  conditions. 

Swanton ' s study  indicated  a small  but  steady  Seminole  population 
growth  from  1900  to  1919,  when  his  notations  were  terminated.  Later 
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Seminole  studies  referred  to  the  Seminole  Agency  records,  such  as  the 
annual  reports  and  the  census  reports,  for  figures  pertinent  to  the 
population  of  the  periods  covered  in  the  studies.  These  also  indicated 
a small,  but  steady,  population  growth. 

Ethnological  research  following  MacCauley's  study  indicated  culture 
change  in  terms  of  a steady  growth  in  reservation  residence  patterns  and 
a reduction  in  non-reservation  residence  patterns.  Hunting,  agriculture, 
and  pastoral  economies  shifted  in  rank  order  due  to  restrictions  placed 
upon  hunting  and  prohibitions  pertaining  to  certain  types  of  game.  The 
introduction  of  a cattle  program  further  increased  the  shift  in  economy 
rank  order.  Wage  earning  from  various  occupations,  Cattle  raising,  agri- 
culture, and  hunting  became  the  rank  order. 

The  Seminole  turban,  buckskin  leggings,  moccasins,  and  men's  long 
shirt  were  abandoned  for  shoes,  a ten-gallon  hat,  American  shirts,  and 
dungarees  or  trousers.  The  traditional  man's  haircut  was  abandoned  for 
the  American  style,  women's  hairdress  styles  passed  from  the  conical 
coiled  and  bangs  form,  through  a Gibson  girl  type,  to  the  present  long 
and  straight  style  adopted  by  young  Seminole  women.  The  short  cape 
worn  by  the  women  was  modified  into  a long  cape.  The  beautiful  geometric 
design  banding  of  the  present  day  Seminole  shirt  and  skirt  was  developed. 
The  number  of  strands  of  beads  worn  by  the  women  were  reduced  in  number. 
Silver  ornaments  were  abandoned  both  by  men  and  women  and  silver  craft- 
manship  was  abandoned. 

Modern  frame  houses,  although  few  in  number,  began  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Seminoles  for  residences.  Utensils  purchased  in  stores  again  began 
rapidly  to  replace  Indian  manufactured  articles.  Sewing  machines  and 
phonographs  became  common  in  most  camps.  Seminole  women  began  making 
Seminole  dolls,  shirts,  skirts,  and  beadwork  for  trade  with  the  tourists 


who  visited  the  area. 
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The  riding  horse  and  the  ox-drawn  wagon  were  replaced  by  the  horse- 
drawn  buggy  and  wagon.  These,  in  turn,  were  later  replaced  by  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  truck.  The  dugout  canoe  was  replaced  by  the  airboat. 
Electricity  was  introduced.  Electric  lights  were  installed  in  many 
chickees.  The  electric  sewing  machine  and  the  radio  became  common  to 
many  chickees. 

Property  ownership  concepts  were  modified  from  the  ownership  of  the 
chickee  and  the  herds  by  the  woman  to  more  of  a joint  ownership  concept. 
Some  civil  marriages  and  later  some  church  marriages  were  held  instead  of 
the  customary  Indian  marriages.  Mixed  marriages  with  Negroes  were  aband- 
oned as  a result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  earlier  slavery  pattern*  A 
few  marriages  with  white  men  occurred . Marriage  restrictions  within  the 
culture  tended  to  be  simplified.  Marriage  was  permitted  with  a member  of 
the  clan  of  one's  father. 

Cow  Creek  and  Mikasuki  clans  tended  to  be  reduced  to  a smaller  number, 
the  Cow  Creek  clans  showing  the  greatest  degree  of  change  in  this  trend. 

The  observance  of  clan  rules  became  more  of  a ceremonial  custom  as  the 
social  pattern  oecame  weak.  The  ma trilineal  custody  of  children  pattern 
in  one  case  was  broken  with  the  giving  of  permission  by  the  Mikasuki 
council  for  a widower  to  take  custody  of  his  children.  The  death  penalty, 
as  a prerogative  of  the  council,  was  abandoned.  Band  organization  was 
further  simplified,  resulting  in  a chief  councilman  and  the  council  form 
of  government.  Medicine  men  tended  to  exert  a conservative  restraint 
upon  culture  change  and  retarded  the  trend  toward  rapid  dissolution  of 
the  council. 

The  busk  and  other  ceremonies  continued  to  be  observed  in  a more 
simplified  form  and  less  restriction  was  noted  in  regard  to  white  men 
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observing  the  ceremonies.  Some  Seminoles  had  become  Christians  affili- 
ated, primarily,  with  the  Baptist  denominations. 

Medicine  men  held  important  roles  in  Florida  Seminole  culture 
patterns,  but  many  people  sought  medical  treatment  from  physicians,  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  and  dentists.  The  treatment  of  serious  illness  and 
maternity  care  provided  the  incentives  for  seeking  assistance  from  these 
professions. 

Burial  offerings  were  abandoned  as  a culture  pattern  by  the  Cow 
Creeks  and  among  the  Mikasukis  the  strength  of  the  pattern  was  observed 
to  be  weakened  in  the  trend  to  reduce  the  number  and  amount  of  burial 
offerings.  Indian  burials  tended  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Cow  Creeks  and 
the  Kikasukis,  who  lived  on  reservations,  for  cemetery  burials. 

Prohibitions  of  the  councils  against  education  for  Florida  Seminole 
children  were  abandoned  and  attendance  at  government  operated  schools 
soon  yielded  to  public  school  education  for  children. 

Acculturation  was  noted  in  the  introduction  of  wage  earning  to  the 
economy  patterns  of  the  culture. 

Indian  clothing  and  hairdress  styles  of  the  men  were  abandoned  for 
American  styles.  Women's  styles  in  clothing  and  hairdress  were  modified 
to  more  American-like  styles. 

\ . 

Automobiles  and  trucks  became  the  patterns  of  land  transportation. 
The  airboat  became  the  pattern  of  water  transportation. 

The  treadle  operated  sewing  machine  and  later  the  electric  sewing 
machine  replaced  Indian  clothes  making  devices.  The  phonograph  and  later 
the  radio  became  standard  patterns  of  recreation  in  Florida  Seminole  life. 

Civil  and  church  marriages,  to  a minor  degree,  altered  the  tradi- 
tional Indian  marriage  pattern.  Civil  courts  entered  the  Florida  Seminole 
social  control  patterns  in  terms  of  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  new 
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patterns  related  to  the  custody  of  children. 

Health  patterns  were  modified  from  the  traditional  Medicine  man 
treatment  pattern  to  a modified  pattern  of  treatment  of  serious  diseases 
by  physicians  combined  with  ceremonial  treatment  in  medicine  man  cere- 
monies. For  some  individuals  the  abandonment  of  treatment  by  medicine 
men  for  the  treatment  of  physicians  and  dentists  occurred. 

Education  patterns,  like  health  patterns,  were  modified  to  a com- 
bination of  homo  instruction  in  Florida  Seminole  culture  and  public 
school  instruction  in  American  culture  patterns. 

The  Typing  of  Florida  Seminole  Culture 

Spatial  data  pertaining  to  Seminole  culture  that  have  been  derived 
from  archaeological,  historical,  and  ethnological  sources  in  the  present 
survey  of  studies  provide  a concept  of  culture  patterns  suitable  for 
tentatively  classifying  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  in  terms  of  a culture 
type.  Ruth  Benedict,  using  Nietzche' s studies  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  de- 
fined two  diametrically  opposed  ways  of  arriving  at  the  values  of  exist- 
ence and  applied  the  derived  terms,  Dionysian  and  Apollonian . as  culture 
types.  Her  basic  assumptions  included  the  application  of  the  term 
Dionysian  to  the  American  Plains  Indian  and  the  application  of  the  term 
Apollonian  to  the  Pueblo,  particularly  the  Zuni,  culture.  HO  In  defin- 
ing the  meaning  of  Dionysian  she  stated:^- 

The  Dionysian  pursues  them  (the  values  of  existence)  through  the 
annihilation  of  the  ordinary  bounds  and  limits  of  existence;  *he  seeks 
to  attain  in  his  most  valued  moments  escape  from  the  boundaries 
posed  upon  him  by  his  five  senses,  to  break  through  into  another  order 
of  experience.  The  desire  of  the  Dionysian,  in  personal  experience  or 
in  ritual,  is  to  press  through  it  toward  a certain  psychological  state, 
to  achieve  excess.  The  closest  analogy  to  the  emotions  he  seeks  is 
drunkeness,  and  he  values  the  illuminations  of  frenzy.  With  Blake, 
he  believes  'the  path  of  excess  leads  to  the  palace  of  wisdom.' 


HOBenedict,  Ibid.  HI  Ibid.,  p.  72 
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Culture  traits  of  the  Dionysian  type  of  culture,  as  noted  by  Bene- 
dict in  her  analysis  of  American  Indian  cultures,  would  be  values  enumer- 
ated as  follows:  (1)  individualistic  behavior,  (2)  all  violent  experi- 

ence, (3)  the  dream  or  vision  as  a source  of  supernatural  power,  (4)  drugs 
and  alcohol  used  in  excess  to  produce  dreams  and  visions,  (5)  fasting  as 
a means  of  inducing  dreams  and  visions,  (6)  drunkeness  or  intoxication 
as  a desirable  state,  (7)  torture  of  persons  and  self-torture,  as  an 
ecstatic  experience  to  be  sought,  (8)  frenzy,  ecstatic  experience,  and 
oblivion  sought  through  the  dance,  (9)  the  dangerous  and  the  terrible  in 
experience,  (10)  shamen  as  being  those  who  had  experienced  the  vision  and 
those  who  are  suitable  for  the  profession  because  of  their  instability, 

(II)  self-reliance  and  personal  initiative,  (12)  deeds  of  prowess  for 
individual  enhancement  through  boasting  on  ritual  occasions  and  for 
furthering  personal  ambition,  (13)  competition  for  position  and  office, 

(14)  an  emphasis  on  ownership,  possession,  and  property,  (15)  wealth, 

(16)  the  ordeal  for  the  initiation  of  boys  into  manhood,  (17)  sanction 
for  all  acts  based  on  individual  concepts,  (18)  religious  acts  motivated 
oy  individual  reference,  (19)  violence  as  a means  of  settling  contro- 
versies, (20)  mutilation  or  death  as  punishment  for  adultery,  (21)  a code 
of  vengeance,  (22)  despair  and  upheaval  behavior  at  death  ceremonies, 

(23)  exultant  behavior  in  victory  ceremonies,  (24)  value  of  suicide  pledge, 
(25)  situations  of  danger,  contamination,  and  fear,  and  (26)  supernatural 
power  because  it  is  dangerous.112 

In  defining  the  meaning  of  Apollonian  Benedict  stated :113 

The  Apollonian  distrusts  all  this,  and  has  often  little  idea  of 
the  nature  of  such  experiences.  He  finds  means  to  outlaw  them  from 
his  conscious  life.  He  ‘knows  but  one  law,  measure  in  the  Hellenic 
sense.*  He  keeps  the  middle  of  the  road,  stays  within  the  known  map, 

112 Xo jd. „ pp.  73-no.  n3ibid. . p.  72. 
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does  not  meddle  with  disruptive  psychological  states.  In  Nietzche's 
fine  phrase,  even  in  the  exaltation  of  the  dance  he  * regains  what  he 
is,  and  retains  his  civic  name.* 

Culture  traits  of  the  Apollonian  type  of  culture,  as  noted  by 
Benedict,  would  be  values  enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  singlemind edne s s 

in  culture  relations,  (2)  common  opinion  and  distrust  of  individualism, 

(3)  the  common  tradition  of  his  people,  (4)  influences  powerful  in  the 
support  of  tradition,  congenial  and  maximal  in  the  support  of  the  exist- 
ing institutions,  (5)  precedent  and  tradition,  (6)  processes  that  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  distrust  of  processes  by  which  change  occurs, 

(7)  reason  as  opposed  to  dreams  and  visions  as  motivating  factors,  (8) 
supernatural  power  derived  from  cult  membership,  (9)  membership  in  the 
cult  by  the  right  of  purchase,  (10)  learned  verbatum  ritual,  (11)  normal 
behavior  in  contrast  to  behavior  in  terms  of  excess,  (12)  fasting  for 
ceremonial  cleanliness,  (13)  drugs  in  detecting  a thief  in  contrast  to  use 
in  inducing  dreams  and  visions,  (14)  sobriety  in  the  rejection  of  experi- 
ences which  cause  behavior  excesses,  (15)  sobriety  and  the  attitude  that 
drunkeness  is  repulsive,  (16)  freedom  from  torture,  (17)  the  dance  and 
ritual  as  a compulsion  of  natural  forces,  (18)  the  priest  as  a depository 
of  ritual  and  the  administrator  of  cult  activities,  (19)  cooperation  in 
contrast  to  authority,  (20)  the  equality  of  men  in  council,  (21)  group 
sanction  to  proposed  activities,  (22)  utility  of  wealth  as  opposed  to 
the  ownership  of  wealth  for  prestige  or  possession,  (23)  sharing  as 
opposed  to  private  possession,  (24)  moderation  as  a virtue,  (25)  the 
settlement  of  controversies  without  vehement  emotions,  (26)  punishment 
in  terms  of  correction  and  without  violence,  (27)  divorce  by  simple  sepa- 
ration, (28)  mortuary  rites  as  the  simplest  and  least  dramatic  of  all 
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rites,  (29)  purification  rites  as  opposed  to  vengeance  and  punishment, 
(30)  the  human  life  to  the  degree  that  suicide  is  too  violent  for  contem- 
plation by  individuals,  (31)  freedom,  from  terror  and  danger,  and  (32) 
the  persons  of  women  to  the  degree  that  the  menstrual  period  warrants  no 
valiant  in  normal  behavior  patterns.11**- 

Culture  Traits  of  the  Florida  Seminoles 
Culture  traits  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture,  derived  from  the 
archaeological,  historical,  and  ethnological  data,  in  terms  of  values 
aret  (1)  singlemindedness  in  culture  relations  with  other  cultures 
based  on  stating  one’s  own  opinion  or  decision  and  that  the  same  is  not 
binding  upon  others  until  others  have  declared  identical  opinions,  (2) 
common  opinion  and  distrust  of  individualism  observed  within  the  culture 
to  the  extent  of  considering  aryone  stating  a view  contrary  to  the  cul- 
tural norm  as  being  outside  the  culture  by  virtue  of  being  holowagus  or 
"not  a good  Indian,"  (3)  the  Common  tradition  of  his  people  and  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  Seminole  people,  (4)  influences  powerful 
in  the  support  of  the  Seminole  tradition  as  a good  way  of  life  and  in- 
fluences that  are  congenial  and  maximal  in  the  support  of  the  existing 
Florida  Seminole  institutions  or  accepted  modifications  of  these  insti- 
tutions, (5)  precedent  and  tradition  in  terms  of  the  Seminole  way  and 
the  way  of  tho  Seminole  Culture  Heroes,  (6)  processes  that  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  distrustful  of  the  processes  by  which  change  occurs  re- 
ferring to  such  as  the  white  man’s  way,  (7)  reason  in  arriving  at  a 
course  of  action  and  considering  dreams  and  visions  the  work  of  bad 
spirits  and  as  a result  bad  fortune,  (8)  supernatural  power  derived 

n4Ibid. . pp.  73-110. 
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from  cult  membership  through  the  live  medicine  within  the  sacred  bundles, 
(9)  membership  in  the  cult  by  the  right  of  clan  membership,  (10)  learned 
verbatum  ritual  in  medicine  rituals,  (11)  normal  behavior  in  contrast  to 
behavior  in  terms  of  excess,  referring  to  such  behavior  as  holowagus « 

(12)  fasting  and  the  drinking  of  the  black  drink  in  self-purification 
for  ceremonial  cleanliness,  (13)  the  black  drink  for  cleansing  from 
wrong  in  contrast  to  the  use  of  drugs  in  inducing  dreams  and  visions, 

(14)  sobriety  in  the  rejection  of  experiences  which  would  cause  behav- 
ior excesses,  such  as  behavior  that  would  imply  too  friendly  an  attitude 
toward  white  men,  (15)  sobriety  and  the  attitude  that  a good  Seminole 
does  not  get  drunk,  (16)  freedom  from  torture  and  in  the  use  of  scratch- 
ing for  cleansing,  not  for  punishment,  (17)  the  dance  and  ritual  as  a 
compulsion  of  natural  forces  to  provide  for  an  ample  crop  of  corn  to 
meet  Seminole  needs  and  provide  ample  meat  derived  from  the  hunt,  (18) 
the  medicine  man,  who  is  more  priest  than  shaman,  as  a depository  of 
ritual  and  the  administrator  of  oat  activities  in  the  conducting  of  the 
busk  and  feeding  of  the  medicine  that  the  medicine  may  live,  (19)  cooper- 
ation, in  contrast  to  authority,  as  represented  in  the  chief  and  the 
council  as  the  voices  of  the  common  will  of  the  band,  (20)  the  equality 
of  men  in  the  council,  the  chief  of  council  and  all  councilmen  being 
considered  equal,  (21)  group  sanction  to  proposed  activities  as  evident 
in  discussing  council  matters  with  other  band  members  not  on  the  council 
and  with  women  of  the  band  before  establishing  general  policies,  (22) 
utility  of  material  wealth,  as  opposed  to  the  value  of  material  wealth 
for  prestige  or  possession,  (23)  sharing,  as  opposed  to  private  posses- 
sion; as  aiding  one  with  whom  one  is  playing  a game,  so  that  both  may 
succeed  rather  than  one  being  victorious  over  the  other,  (24)  moderation 
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as  a virtue,  as  one  being  able  to  talk  enough  to  be  pleasant  to  others 
and  still  not  be  considered  too  talkative,  (25)  the  settlement  of  contro- 
versies without  the  expression  of  vehement  emotions  or  taking  violent 
action,  as  the  council  yielding  the  custody  of  children  to  a widower 
rather  than  facing  contention,  possibly,  with  the  civil  courts,  (26) 
punishment  in  terms  of  correction  and  without  violence,  as  one  under 
the  sentence  of  death  by  the  council  walking  into  the  presence  of  his 
executioner  to  be  executed,  (27)  marital  dissolution  by  simple  separa- 
tion at  the  will  of  either  party,  (28)  mortuary  rites,  as  the  simplest 
and  least  dramatic  of  all  rites,  with  little  show  of  emotion,  (29)  puri- 
fication rites  such  as  scratching  and  the  black  drink,  for  restoring  one 
to  society,  as  opposed  to  vengeance  or  punishment  for  wrong  doing,  (30) 
the  human  life  to  the  degree  that  suicide  is  too  violent  for  contemplation 
by  the  Cow  Creek  Seminoles  and  suicide  is  rare  among  the  Kikasukl  Semi- 
noles,  and  (31)  freedom  from  terror  and  danger,  evident  in  the  desire  to 
be  left  alone  that  is  still  strong  in  the  culture  patterns  of  the  Florida 
Seminoles. 

This  brief  analysis  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  traits  indicates 
that  in  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-two  culture  traits  noted  by  Benedict  as 
of  the  Apollonian  type  of  culture  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  traits  are 
identical  with  or  commensurate  in  pattern.  Therefore,  Florida  Seminole 
culture  may  be  considered  to  be  Apollonian  in  type. 

Culture  Trait  Implications  for  Curriculum 

The  analysis  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  traits  provide  implications 
for  the  curriculum  worker.  The  implications  that  follow  are  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  identification  by  individuals  of  similar  or  like 
culture  traits,  evident  in  cultures  that  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 
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will  facilitate  learning  experiences.  Second,  that  the  conformance  of 
the  teacher  in  behavior  and  attitude  to  the  norms  of  these  traits  will 
facilitate  the  learning  experience.  The  following  implications  are 
derived  in  terms  of  a Florida  Seminole  individual,  in  a minority  group, 
in  an  American  public  school. 

1.  Seminoles  will  tend  to  show  singleminded  behavior  patterns  in 
the  classroom,  stating  their  opinion  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
opinion  of  others  and  that  their  decisions  are  not  binding  upon  others. 
This  indicates  that  the  democratic  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  teacher 
and  a democratic  climate  in  the  classroom  would  be  of  value  in  Seminole 
learning  experiences.  An  authoritarian  attitude  and  behavior  climate 
would  deter  learning. 

2.  Common  opinion,  or  consensus,  would  tend  to  be  respected. 
Individualistic  behavior  patterns  of  others  would  be  distrusted  in  group 
activities.  Identification  of  the  individual  with  the  group  will  tend 
to  increase  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  learning  and  will  tend  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  group  norms. 

3.  Opportunities  for  the  expression  of  pride  in  the  common  tradi- 
tion of  and  identification  of  the  individual  with  the  Seminole  culture 
would  be  rewarding  to  the  individual.  The  attitude  of  respect  and  value 
of  common  American  tradition  and  identification  with  the  American  culture 
by  teachers  and  pupils  will  tend  to  be  recognized  as  a similar  culture 
pattern  and  be  respected  as  an  acceptable  behavior  pattern.  As  identi- 
fication with  the  American  culture  increases,  through  longer  periods  of 
contact,  American  behavior  and  attitude  patterns  will  be  assimilated. 

4.  Influences  provided  by  the  teachers  and  others  that  are  congen- 
ial and  maximal  in  their  support  of  or  lack  of  conflict  with  Seminole 
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culture  patterns  will  tend  to  be  accepted. 

5.  Precedent  and  tradition  emphasized  in  the  American  curricula 
will  be  respected  and  American  Culture  Heroes,  like  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Edison,  and  others,  will  be  respected.  Respect  of  Seminole  precedent, 
tradition,  and  Culture  Heroes  would  be  rewarding. 

6.  Processes  in  the  classroom  that  tend  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
will  tend  to  be  respected  and  change  of  processes  will  tend  to  be 
suspected. 

7.  Reason  in  arriving  at  a course  of  action  will  be  respected. 

8.  American  myths  and  legends  will  be  respected,  but  will  tend 
to  be  associated  with  supernatural  powers  present  in  and  essential  to 
American  culture  survival . 

9.  Some  memorization  work  required  of  the  individual  for  reci- 
tation purposes  will  likely  be  rewarding . 

10.  Over  emphasis  of  behavior  patterns  that  are  contrary  to  the 
individual’s  observations  of  or  concepts  of  normal  behavior  will  deter 
learning. 

11.  Activities  that  tend  to  produce  visionary  concepts  of  the  future 
will  tend  to  be  suspected  and,  therefore,  avoided. 

12.  Activities  that  tend  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  behavior 
excesses  and  emotional  expression  will  be  suspected. 

13.  Activities  that  tend  to  promote  sobriety  in  behavior  and  re- 
strain excess  will  be  rewarding. 

14.  Activities  that  tend  to  remove  a sense  of  guilt  in  the  sense 
of  cleansing  from  wrong  will  promote  learning  activities.  Activity  that 
is  related  to  punishment  will  deter  learning. 

15.  Square  dancing  in  contrast  to  ballroom  dancing  activities  and 
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group  games  in  contrast  to  competitive  activities  will  be  most  rewarding 
to  the  individual. 

16.  Ritual  activities  in  the  conduct  of  activities  in  the  class- 
room, by  the  teacher,  will  be  appreciated  and  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  a rewarding  learning  climate. 

17.  Cooperative  activities  in  which  the  teacher  and  individual 
work  together  will  be  rewarding.  Authoritarian  direction  of  activities 
tend  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  learning  experiences. 

18.  The  recognition  of  equality  of  the  members  of  a group  in  group 
activities  will  promote  learning  activity. 

19  • Sroup  consensus  approving  proposed  group  activity  or  group 
policies  will  be  rewarding. 

20.  Products  of  the  material  culture,  such  as  money,  automobiles, 
and  tools,  considered  in  terms  of  utility  will  be  rewarding.  Status 
concepts  attached  to  material  products  of  culture  will  tend  to  be 
rejected. 

21.  Sharing  items  of  the  material  culture,  knowledge,  and  activi- 
ties will  be  rewarding.  Possessiveness  behavior  will  deter  learning. 

22.  Moderation,  being  a virtue,  will  tend  to  limit  individuals  in 
discussion  activities  as  to  length  of  participation  at  a given  moment. 
Being  considered  too  talkative  will  tend  to  deter  the  individual  in 
later  activities. 

23.  Controversies  that  encourage  the  expression  of  violent  emotion 
or  violent  action  will  deter  learning  activities. 

24.  Correction  without  violence  will  be  tolerated  and  the  indivi- 
dual will  not  try  to  escape  corrective  activities. 

25.  Activities  that  restore  the  sense  of  "belonging”  to  the  group 
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will  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  learning  experiences. 

2o.  Activities  that  promote  attitudes  that  increase  the  value 
placed  on  human  life  will  be  rewarding. 

27.  Experiences  that  imply  threat  will  be  considered  in  terms  of 
the  group  rather  than  as  personal  threats. 

28.  Terror  and  danger  experiences  will  deter  learning.  Such  situ- 
ations will  be  avoided  by  the  individual. 

Many  of  these  activities  and  the  results  of  these  activities  have 
roots  in  similar  culture  patterns  within  American  society.  A study  of 
the  processes  by  which  culture  change,  culture  transfer  of  elements, 
and  acculturation  occur  may  furnish  further  insights  as  to  effective 
processes  by  which  curriculum  workers 
Seminole  people. 


can  meet  the  needs  of  the  Florida 


CHAPTER  IV 


CULTURE  CHANGE  AND  ACCULTURATION  PATTERNS 
IN  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  CULTURE 

Culture  change  and  acculturation  patterns  in  Florida  Seminole 
culture  observed  in  archaeological,  historical,  and  ethnological  data 
led  to  a conclusion  that  Florida  Seminole  culture  may  be  classified  as 
Apollonian  in  type.  Culture  change  and  acculturation  patterns  also  may 
be  considered  as  being  spatial  in  that  they  occurred  in  time.  These 
disciplines  were  examined  in  terms  of  culture  patterns  of  the  past  and 
culture  patterns  of  the  present.  To  further  understand  the  culture  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  consider  the  evidence  of  culture  change  and  accul- 
turation alone.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of 
culture,  how  change  occurs  and  how  acculturation  occurs. 

The  Florida  Seminole  culture  consists  of  the  sum  of  all  the  know- 
ledge, attitudes,  and  habitual  behavior  patterns  shared  and  transmitted 
in  time  and  space  by  the  members  of  the  society.  The  mechanisms  of  the 
culture  are  adaptive  and  as  such  represent  a response  to  the  needs  of 
the  Florida  Seminole  people.  The  function  of  the  culture  is  to  provide 
techniques  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs,  such  as,  food,  shelter, 
procreation,  a sense  of  security,  escape  from  boredom,  and  favorable 
response  from  their  fellow  Saminoles.  Imperfections  of  culture  adap- 
tations result  in  individual  discomforts  or  dissatisfactions  and  thus 
provides  a motive  for  culture  change. 
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Processes  of  Florida  Seminole  Culture  Change 

Culture  change  is  a matter  of  change  in  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  of  individuals  that  compose  a given  society.  The  individual 
can  and  often  will  alter  his  knowledge,  attitudes,  or  behavior  whenever 
it  may  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  If  the  advantage  derived  is  great 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  to  the  individual  involved 
changes  in  customary  behavior  will  be  made.  Conversely,  if  the  advan- 
tages derived  are  not  great  enough  or  the  change  decreases  advantages 
the  individual  now  holds,  rejection  of  the  change  will  occur. 

Deterrents  to  culture  change  exist  within  the  society  itself. 
Florida  Seminole  society  rather  than  the  individual,  through  whom  culture 
change  occurs,  is  most  essential.  This  trait,  however,  is  weaker  in 

t 

Florida  Seminole  society  than  it  is  in  the  more  complex  American  society. 
Seminole  society  persists  beyond  the  life-span  of  individuals  in  the 
society. 

ihe  society  is  a functional  unit.  In  the  society  survival  activi- 
ties specialize.  Bole  and  status  patterns  position  the  individual  in 
the  society  and  involve  the  personality  of  the  individual.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  a set  of  folkway  patterns  derived  from  the  values  provided 
for  him  by  the  society.  Individual  behavior  has  been  taught  in  terms 
of  the  culture  configurations  of  the  society.  However,  these  deterrents 
do  not  preclude  culture  change,  but  serve  to  retard  the  process  of 
change. 

Linton  in  19^0  completed  his  study  and  analysis  of  seven  American 
Indian  tribes.  Based  on  his  common  findings  derived  from  the  seven 
different  tribes,  he  outlined  common  concepts  as  to  the  processes  of 
culture  change,  processes  of  culture  transfer,  and  distinctive  aspects 
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of  acculturation. ^ The  present  study  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  way 
therefore  serve  two  functions  in  context  with  Linton’s  study,  first,  to 
indicate  similar  findings  in  the  analysis  of  Seminole  culture  and,  second, 
to  indicate  variants  in  findings  through  the  analysis  of  the  culture. 

A new  culture  element  among  the  Florida  Seminole  people  may  arise 
as  a new  form  of  idea,  behavior,  or  appliance  that  varies  from  an  exist- 
ing pattern  present  in  toe  culture.  Its  point  of  origin  may  be  within 
the  cultural-social  configuration  by  the  discovery  or  invention  of  an 
individual  in  that  society  or  it  may  originalte  in  the  American  social- 
cultural  configuration  and  be  introduced  into  Florida  Seminole  culture 
in  a developed  form.  The  sewing  machine  reported  by  MacCauley  illus- 
trates the  manner  by  which  a new  culture  element  in  the  form  of  an 
appliance  may  be  introduced  into  culture  patterns.  In  1830,  Mele,  a 
Florida  Seminole  of  mixed  blood,  owned  a sewing  machine.  Host  of  the 
Florida  Seminoles  of  that  time  avoided  the  sewing  machine  as  a white 
man’s  device.  However,  the  sewing  machine  was  present  in  the  culture 
and  continued  to  exist  within  toe  culture  although  it  was  rejected  at 
the  time  by  most  Florida  Seminoles. 


About  1900  it  became  apparent  that  other  Florida  Seminoles  were 
acquiring  sewing  machines.  Evidence  of  this  fact  occurs  in  the  appear- 
ance of  toe  banded  skirt  and  long  shirt  as  Florida  Seminole  apparel. 

About  1920  almost  every  camp  possessed  a sewing  machine  and  the  geometric 
patterned  bands  in  skirts  and  long  shirts  appeared.  Twenty  years  later 
toe  Florida  Seminole-made  doll,  dressed  in  Florida  Seminole  costume ; 
shirts;  and  skirts  were  made  available  for  sale  to  tourists.  Today  there 
is  a thriving  business  in  toe  sale  of  Florida  Seminole  sewing  maehine- 


lRflPh  Linton,  Agaulturattan  in  Seven  American  Indian  .Tribes. 
(New  York*  D.  Appelton-Century  Co.,  1940), 
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produced  dresses,  blouses,  shirts,  and  doll  dresses  on  palmetto  dolls 
through  a Seminole  Crafts  Guild  and  Deaconess  Bedell.2 

Deaconess  Harriet  Bedell  of  the  Glades  Cross  Mission,  Everglades 
City,  operates  a craft  center  where  she  purchases  Indian-made  shirts , 
skirts,  dolls,  pincushions,  baskets,  aprons,  pillow  tops,  handbags,  bead- 
work  bracelets  and  necklaces,  dugout  canoe  models,  and  carvings  of  Florida 
Seminole  figures,  birds,  alligators,  and  turtles,  and  sells  these  items 
to  tourists  and  other  interested  parties.  She  rejects  any  goods  that 
are  brought  to  her  for  purchase  if  they  vary  in  any  manner  from  the  trad- 
itional Florida  Seminole  design  forms.  The  service  rendered  to  the 
Indians  is  the  exchange  of  cash  or  merchandise  orders  on  local  stores 
and  the  disposal  of  accumulated  goods  on  a non-profit  basis. 3 

The  Seminole  Crafts  Guild  located  in  the  former  school  building 
on  the  Brighton  reservation  operates  as  a center  for  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing Florida  Seminole-made  crafts.  These  include  skirts,  peasant- 
type  blouses,  sport  shirts,  aprons,  stoles,  swimming  trunks,  pinafores, 
handbags,  dolls,  sofkee  spoons,  model  dugout  canoes,  beaded  bracelets, 
necklaces,  earrings,  and  baskets.  A board  of  directors  composed  of  two 
men,  three  women,  a treasurer,  and  a manager  govern  the  business  opera- 
tion during  a given  year.  The  annual  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  Guild 
for  the  establishment  of  policies  is  held  in  February  of  each  year, 
primarily  related  to  the  fixing  of  prices,  setting  standards,  and  encour- 
aging improvement  s . ^ 

2 Interviews  with  Deaconess  Harriet  Bedell,  August  16  and  17,  1956. 

3 Ibid. 

^Interview  with  Mrs.  William  Eoehmer,  manager  of  the  Seminole  Crafts 
Guild,  September  19,  1956. 
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The  historic  development  or  account  of  the  sewing  machine  in  Florida 
Seminole  culture  indicates  that  change  in  culture  follows  identifiable 
patterns.  The  sewing  machine  was  introduced  into  the  culture  as  a new 
culture  element  in  the  particular  category  of  an  appliance.  The  person 
introducing  the  appliance  was  not  a "good  Seminole"  according  to  the 
statements  of  other  Florida  Seminoles  and,  therefore,  the  introduced 
appliance  was  temporarily  rejected.  With  the  adoption  of  the  sewing 
machine  by  "good  Seminoles"  acceptance  occurred  at  a more  rapid  pace  and, 
thus,  became  a culture  element  between  1900  and  1920. 

By  1920  the  new  culture  element  had  eliminated  previously  existing 
elements  related  to  clothing  manufacture.  Modification  and  reorganization 
of  other  culture  elements  were  evident  prior  to  1920  in  the  adoption  of 
the  banded  shirt  and  dress  and  after  1920  in  the  geometric  patterned  bands 
arising  through  cultural  invention.  Clothing  manufacturing,  within  the 
individual  camps,  evidently  was  a culture  pattern  for  the  new  culture 
element  became  common  to  each  camp. 

By  1940  Florida  Seminole  craft  goods  were  developed  for  sale  to 
tourists  and  other  interested  parties.  Deaconess  Bedell  had  established 
a trade  center  resulting  in  further  modifications  of  culture  in  creating 
a new  economy  pattern  in  terms  of  craft  production  for  sale  and  the  secur- 
ing of  money  or  merchandise  orders  that  could  be  exchanged  for  other  goods. 
Prior  to  1956,  the  organization  of  the  Seminole  Crafts  Guild  produced 
further  modification  through  establishing  a business  enterprise  operated 
under  the  direction  of  a manager,  a treasurer,  and  a board  of  directors. 
These  were,  likewise,  new  culture  elements  related  to  idea  and  behavior 

» 

elements  rather  than  appliance  element  categories.  Further  culture  change 
occurred  in  a re-distribution  of  time  for  women  providing  for  application 
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of  more  time  to  other  tasks  or  leisure  time  activities  and  provided  a 
source  of  income  for  use  in  supplementing  family  Income. 

Culture  change  normally  involves  the  addition  of  new  elements  to 
culture,  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  pre-existing  elements  from  the 
culture,  and  the  modification  or  reorganization  of  other  elements  within 
the  culture.  Its  processes  involve  an  initial  acceptance  of  elements 
introduced  by  an  innovator;  dissemination  of  elements  to  other  members 
of  Florida  Seminole  society,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  elements  to  the 
pre-existing  culture  matrix.  The  factors  influencing  dissemination  of 
elements  are  the  utility  and  compatibility  with  the  pre-existing  culture 
matrix,  and  the  desire  of  the  receiving  group  for  prestige  or  novelty 
and  a willingness  to  replace  old  elements  with  new  elements.  The  result 
of  element  substitution  must  be  rewarding  to  the  individual  and  provide 
that  the  culture  itself  may  continue  to  operate  as  a whole.  These  con- 
clusions derived  in  a summary  of  culture  change  in  Florida  Seminole 
culture  agree  with  the  findings  of  Linton  in  the  analysis  of  the  seven 
American  Indian  tribes. -5 

Processes  of  Florida  Seminole  Culture  Transfer 

The  processes  of  cultural  transfer  affect  culture  change  in  terms 
of  cultural  acceptance  or  rejection.  Linton  found  in  his  study  that 
race  differences  in  themselves  were  of  little  or  no  importance  and  it  is 
association  of  groups  in  terms  of  behavior  and  attitudes  that  precipitate 
a recognition  of  significant  differences. ^ In  Florida  Seminole  culture 
contacts  with  American  culture  this  is  also  apparent.  In  Florida  the 

5Linton,  op.  cit. , pp.  469-81. 

6Ibid. . p.  483. 
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Seminoles  attend  white  public  schools,7  attend  movies  with  white  men, 
shop  in  the  same  stores,  attend  the  same  churches  and  in  many  other  ways 
share  the  common  life  activities  with  white  men  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Seminole  young  people  play  football,  play  in  the  band,  and  share  the 
common  showers  with  white  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  Mgh  schools.8 
However,  when  a member  of  the  American  culture  enters  a Florida  Seminole 
can?)  in  a tourist  center  or  a camp  along  the  Tamiami  Trail  the  tourist 
or  the  curiosity  seeker,  particularly,  will  note  a seemingly  inferior  race 
of  people,  living  in  an  inferior  society,  and  observing  strange  patterns 
of  attitudes  and  beliefs  compared  to  the  Tourists'  concepts  of  their  own 
behavior  and  attitude  patterns. 9^ 

Intelligence  tests  administered  in  the  public  schools  to  Florida 
Seminole  children  indicate  that  in  terms  of  race  there  are  no  apparent 
differences  between  scores  made  by  Seminole  children  and  white  children. 
Given  the  same  amount  of  opportunity  the  Seminole  child  and  the  white 
child  would  acquire  culture  elements  and  patterns  at  an  equivalent  rate. 
Possibly  an  exception  to  this  would  occur  in  the  fact  that  the  Florida 
Seminole  is  less  resistant  in  terms  of  white  men's  diseases  and  through 
the  loss  of  time  the  decrease  of  opportunity  would  occur. 10 

Novelties  originating  within  a Florida  Seminole  group  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  prestige  of  the  inventor  or  intro- 
ducer in  the  group.  If  the  novelty  originates  from  the  American  culture 

7 Interview  with  Kenneth  A.  Marmon,  Seminole  Agent,  Dania,  August 
15 » 1956,  and  field  observations  of  September  17-23  and  October  12-24, 

1956. 

8Field  observations,  Okeechobee  High  School,  September  22,  1956. 

9Field  observations,  Corey  Osceola  Camp,  etc.,  Tamiami  Trail  and 
Miami,  October  20-21,  1956. 

10 Interview  with  Kenneth  A.  Marmon,  Seminole  Agent,  August  15,  1956. 


acceptance  or  rejection  will  be  based  on  the  prestige  of  the  individual 
in  terms  of  Florida  Seminole  attitudes  toward  that  individual  and  also 
on  the  Seminole  attitudes  toward  the  American  culture.  In  the  earlier 
discussion  concerning  the  sewing  machine  this  appliance  was  rejected 
for  a long  period  of  time . This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  introducer , 
Male,  was  not  considered  to  be  a good  Seminole  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  appliance  was  derived  from  the  American  culture  which  was  avoided 
and  held  in  ill  repute.^ 

Adoption  of  single  elements  like  the  sewing  machine,  the  bicycle, 
the  automobile,  or  electricity,  and  their  integration  into  the  pre-exist- 
ing complexes  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  involves  less  modification  in 
the  culture  of  the  borrowing  Seminoles  than  does  the  taking  over  of  whole 
new  complexes . Education  would  in  this  case  be  considered  a complex  and 
was  resisted  until  recently  by  the  Florida  Seminoles  because  they  consid- 
ered that  as  soon  as  the  children  were  permitted  to  go  to  school  and  to 
learn  the  ways  of  the  Americans  they  would  no  longer  be  Seminoles . I2 

In  many  contact  situations  the  Florida  Seminoles  frequently  borrow 
elements  that  they  perceive  or  imitate  elements  that  they  perceive  from 
the  American  culture,  but  do  not  comprehend  the  complexes  of  which  these 
elements  are  a part.  The  watch  and  the  clock  are  readily  adopted,  but 
the  concept  of  punctuality  and  activity  based  on  a time  schedule  is  not 
always  transferable  with  the  appliance.^ 

Tangible  elements  as  tools  and  utensils  are  taken  over  with  great 
ease  and  are  usually  the  first  things  that  are  transferred  in  contact 

n§a?re>  p.  84. 

12 Interview  with  Corey  Osceola,  a Mikasuki  Seminole,  October  22, 

1956. 

13 

Field  observations.  Big  Cypress  reservation,  October  23-25 » 1956. 
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situations.  During  the  period  of  intense  isolationism  following  the 
Seminole  wars  metal  pots,  pans,  tools,  etc.,  found  their  way  into  Florida 
Seminole  homes  even  though  contacts  on  a face-to-face  basis  were  very 
limited.* 1^ 

The  transfer  of  patterns  of  behavior  is  more  difficult.  Florida 
Seminole  children  at  recess  periods  in  the  school  day  do  not  readily 
adopt  the  boisterous  behavior  patterns  of  white  children,  hut  tend  to 
play  quietly  and  in  a restrained  manner. ^5  This  further  indicates  that 
the  transfer  of  concrete  and  observable  elements  of  overt  behavior  is 
more  readily  accomplished.  Elements  which  lack  concreteness  and  ready 
observability  require  not  only  face-to-face  contact  but  also  require 
adequate  communication  for  the  conveyance  of  abstractions.  The  Seminole 
language  is  not  of  the  type  that  readily  conveys  abstract  meaning  or 
precise  definition.1^ 

The  perception  of  the  value  of  culture  elements  by  the  borrower  is 
the  first  step  in  their  transfer.  Most  culture  elements  are  transferred 
in  terms  of  their  objective  form  and  are  stripped  of  the  meaning  which  is 
attached  to  them  in  their  original  context,  thus,  a Seminole  may  acquire 
a mattress  and  not  acquire  a bedstead.1? 

No  society,  as  long  as  it  is  a distinct  entity,  will  take  over  even 
purely  objective  aspects  of  another  culture  in  to to.  The  Florida  Seminole 
registers  to  vote  because  of  his  interest  in  local  county  officers  and  lias 


•^Supra . p,  68. 

15Field  observations.  Big  Cypress  Day  School,  October  2$,  1956. 
16§3M&>  P*  30. 

17Field  observations.  Big  Cypress  reservation,  October  23-25,  1956. 
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little  interest  in  the  officers  at  the  state  and  national  levels.^-® 

When  a long  period  of  contact  occurs,  indifference  and  opposition 
tend  to  progressively  break  down  and  the  selection  of  elements  for  culture 
tend  to  form  a sequence  pattern  in  adoption,  some  elements  being  trans- 
ferred before  others.  Since  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  the 
Seminole  wars  the  Florida  Seminole  people  were  indifferent  and  even  oppo- 
sed to  education.  Tribal  councils  proceeded  to  legislate  against  Florida 
Seminoles  learning  to  read  and  write.  This  was  followed  by  a period  in 
which  an  occasional  Florida  Seminole  child  attended  a school  for  a few 
grades.  Government  operated  schools  were  built  on  the  reservations  and 
many  children  completed  the  equivalent  of  an  elementary  education. 
Government  technical  and  trade  schools  offered  some  advanced  training, 
ioday  Florida  Seminole  children  attend  public  elementary  schools,  second- 
ary schools  from  which  a few  Florida  Seminoles  have  graduated , and  one 
Florida  Seminole  boy  has  completed  two  years  of  college .19 

The  acceptance  and  successful  integration  of  a given  culture  element 
may  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  other  culture  elements  which  have  func- 
tionally been  related  to  them  in  the  donor  culture.  The  automobile  and 
the  truck  have  been  integrated  into  Florida  Seminole  culture  as  appliance 
elements  and  with  these  elements  transferred  from  the  American  culture 
have  also  been  transferred  the  automobile  driver* s license,  automobile 
liability  insurance,  and  the  automobile  license  tag  which  may  be  consi- 
dered in  terns  of  additional  element  transfers  facilitated  by  the 
integration  of  the  desired  element.20 

18 Interviews  with  Broward  county  voter-registration  personnel. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  October  19,  1956. 

19 Interview  with  William  Boehmer,  Director  of  Education,  Seminole 
Agency,  September  20,  1956. 

20 interview  with  Elmer  Anderson,  Director  of  Adult  Education, 

Seminole  Agency,  September  20,  1956. 
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sorrowed  elements  from  the  American  culture,  even  when  they  retain 
their  original  form,  may  be  put  to  quite  different  uses  than  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put  in  the  donor  culture.  The  Florida  Serainoles  fashioned 
a jiost  satisfactory  leg-rattle  from  a condensed  milk  can  and  used  this 
rattle  in  the  Green  Corn  Dance.21  This  further  indicated  that  the  borrowed 
element  acquired  associations  with  music  and  the  Green  Corn  Dance  in  the 
borrowing  culture,  the  latter  being  a religious  association,  as  compared 
to  a useless  item  for  disposal  in  the  donor  culture. 

xhe  fact  that  contact  in  itself  increases  the  force  of  external  and 
internal  stimuli  toward  culture  change,  which  are  constantly  present  in 
Florida  Seminole  culture,  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  Tamiami  Trail 
Mikasuki  Council  recently  permitted  a widower  to  gain  custody  of  m « 
children  when  pressure  in  the  form  of  contemplated  action  in  a civil 
court  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  case.22 

Contact  is  a strong  stimulus  to  culture  change  through  making  the 
individual  critical  of  the  status  quo  and  more  receptive  to  the  acceptance 
of  novelties.  The  Florida  Seminole  people  in  the  Dania  reservation  are 
aware  that  pre-school  children  learn  and  are  accustomed  to  speaking  the 
Hitchiti  language.  Upon  entering  the  public  schools  the  language  handi- 
cap will  tend  to  retard  the  children  about  one  year  in  the  overall  edu- 
cational process.  Several  Serainoles,  therefore,  send  their  children  to 
the  kindergarten  for  3.,  k-  ,and  5-year  olds  operated  by  the  First  Seminole 
Baptist  Church.  These  pre-school  children  thus  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a basic  familiarity  with  the  English  language  and  are  better 

2^Sunra.  P.  63. 

22£uaEa»  p.  70. 


prepared  for  entrance  into  the  public  elementary  schools. ^3 

The  conditions  least  favorable  for  transfer  from  the  American 
culture  to  Florida  Seminole  culture  arise  in  the  form  of  hostility  in 
terms  of  passive  resistance  and  uncooperativeness.  Although  the  Seminoles 
have  never  been  conquered,  some  of  the  older  Florida  Seminole  people  and 
some  of  the  Tamiami  Trail  Mikasukis  feel  that  the  Florida  Seminole  people 
have  lost  their  independence.  The  old  culture,  for  them,  is  a symbol  of 
their  lost  independence  and  its  maintenance,  apparently,  is  a technique 
for  perpetuating  their  individuality.  Among  the  Tamiami  Trail  Mikasukis 
it  results  in  a sort  of  blanket  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  any  new 
elements  of  culture  beyond  those  necessary  to  continued  existence . 

Two  other  factors  present  in  the  contact  situation  related  to  the 
Florida  Seminole  culture  and  the  American  culture,  that  may  be  of  import- 
ance in  determining  the  results  of  culture  transfer,  are  the  small  size 
of  the  I lorida  Seminole  group  and  the  large  size  of  the  American  group. 

The  relative  simplicity  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  compared  to  the  com- 
plexity of  American  culture  also  is  important.  To  what  extent  these  are 
important  in  determining  the  results  of  culture  transfer  present  research 
does  not  indicate.  Apparently,  however,  the  relatively  small  group  of 
Florida  Seminoles  in  the  contact  situation  compared  to  the  larger  Ameri- 
can group  facilitates  the  development  of  a suitable  contact  situation  and 
the  fact  that  American  culture  in  its  complexity  provides  a great  number 
of  elements  for  transfer  tends  to  promote  culture  transfer. 2-5 

23 Interview  with  Rev.  Crenshaw,  First  Seminole  Baptist  Church,  Dania, 
October  19,  1956. 

^interview  with  Deaconess  Harriet  Bedell,  Everglades  City,  October 
21,  1956. 

25Field  observations,  Dania  reservation,  October  18,  1956. 


It  is  also  apparent  that  more  complex  techniques  will  tend  to 
supercede  simpler  techniques  if  they  provide  a better  control  of  the 
environment  and,  therefore,  are  held  to  be  of  greater  value  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  a given  culture.  The  Seminole  cattle  program  began  in  1935 
as  a federal  project  with  the  operation  cost  paid  by  the  government.  By 
19^5  it  had  become  organized  under  a board  of  trustees  as  a tribal  enter- 
prise. In  1956  individual  ownership  was  introduced  and  95  Seaninoles 
purchased  the  tribal  owned  cattle  on  loan  contracts  and  former  cattle 
contracts  that  had  beer*  made  with  the  government  were  paid  off 

The  process  of  culture  transfer  affects  culture  change  in  terns  of 
culture  acceptance  or  rejection.  Race  is  not  an  inhibiting  factor  in  the 
processes  of  culture  transfer.  The  prestige  of  the  introducer  will  facili- 
tate or  inhibit  the  processes  of  culture  transfer.  The  transfer  of  single 
culture  elements  will  require  the  least  culture  modification.  The  trans- 
fer of  an  element  does  not  imply  that  in  all  cases  the  complex  from  which 
it  is  derived  will  also  be  transferred.  Tangible  elements  are  most 
readily  transferred.  Attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  transfer.  The  borrower’s  perception  of  the  value  of  the  element 
is  the  first  step  in  transfer.  Purely  objective  aspects  of  a culture 
are  not  transferred  in  toto.  Over  long  period  of  contact  indifference 
and  opposition  tend  to  break  down  and  transfer  increase.  The  acceptance 
and  integration  of  one  element  will  facilitate  the  acceptance  and  inte- 
gration of  another  element.  Borrowed  elements  may  be  put  to  far  different 
uses  in  the  borrowing  culture  than  they  were  put  to  in  the  donor  culture. 
Culture  contact  increases  the  stimuli  toward  culture  change . Contact 

2oAgency  file  copy  of  a summary  of  the  cattle  program  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1956. 
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stimulates  individuals  to  be  critical  of  the  status  quo.  Conditions 
least  favorable  to  transfer  are  hostility  and  uncooperativeness.  Larger 
size  and  greater  complexity  of  traits  present  in  the  donor  culture  facili- 
tates transfer,  .then  more  complex  techniques  are  of  greater  value  they 
will  tend  to  supercede  simpler  techniques.  These  conclusions  derived 
in  a summary  of  the  processes  of  culture  transfer  in  Florida  Seminole 
culture  agree  with  the  findings  of  Linton.2? 

Processes  of  Florida  Seminole  Acculturation 
Most  of  the  phenomena  involved  in  continuous  first  hand  contact 
between  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  and  the  American  culture  as  a pre- 
requisite can  be  grouped  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  categories:  those 

pertaining  to  directed  culture  change,  and  those  pertaining  to  social- 
cultural  fusion.  Directed  culture  change  refers  to  situations  in  which 
the  American  society  interferes  actively  and  purposefully  with  the  Florida 
Seminole  culture.  This  interference  takes  the  form  of  stimulating  the 
acceptance  of  new  culture  elements,  inhibiting  the  exercise  of  pre- 
existing Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns , or  doing  both  simultaneously, 
enforced  culture  change  occurs  whenever  modifications  in  the  environment 
make  modifications  in  Florida  Seminole  culture  necessary  to  survival. 
Social-cultural  fusion  refers  to  the  situation  in  which  the  American 
society  and  culture  and  the  Florida  Seminole  society  and  culture  produce 
a single  homogeneous  culture  and  society. 

The  processes  of  directed  culture  change  require  that  the  American 
culture  hold  the  dominant  role  and  that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  hold 
the  subordinate  role  in  culture  transfer.  The  results  of  the  processes 
of  directed  culture  change  are  most  evident  in  the  early  contact  period. 

2?Linton,  op.  cit..  pp.  483-500. 
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ihere  may  be  little  or  no  tendency  toward  fusion.  The  primary  purpose  of 
tne  processes  of  directed  culture  change  are  to  provide  that  the  American 
culture  in  the  dominant  role  is  required  to  alter  its  patterns  the  least 
and  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  in  the  subordinate  role  is  required  to 
alter  its  patterns  the  most. 

The  processes  of  social-cultural  fusion  require  that  either  the 
American  culture  or  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  respectively  hold  either 
the  dominant  or  the  subordinate  role,  or  that  the  respective  cultures 
hold  equal  roles.  The  results  of  the  processes  of  social- cultural  change 
are  most  evident  as  a contimuum  over  long  periods  of  time  or  for  several 
generations.  Fusion  may  take  place  with  or  without  culture  change,  if 
the  cultures  are  nearly  equal.  Fusion  is  not  a constant  or  necessaiy 
accompaniment  of  direct  contact.  Culture  fusion  begins  with  an  exchange 
of  elements.  In  fusion  both  cultures  do  not  borrow  equally. 

The  three  processes  briefly  noted  above  as  directed  culture  change, 
enforced  culture  change,  and  social- cultural  fusion  acting  independently 
of  each  other,  concurrently,  or  jointly  produce  results  that  are  referred 
to  under  the  general  term  of  acculturation. 

Results  of  Culture  Contact  in  Seminole  Society 

Spatial  and  contemporaiy  study  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  and 
the  culture  contacts  indicate  that  the  same  may  be  considered  in  terms  of 

six  periods  of  Florida  Seminole  culture,  .six  periods  of  European  culture, 
and  six  contact  periods. 28 

Contact  Period  Vi  alone  of  the  periods  of  contact  has  been  of 
sufficient  length  and  character  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a pat- 
tern of  effective  directed  culture  change.  Attitudes  of  dominance  in  the 

23Infra,  Charts  1-3,  pp.  176.77, 


culture  role  by  the  American  culture  and  subordination  in  the  culture 
role  by  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  have  been  and  are  frequent , although 
not  always  constant  in  the  intensity  of  adherence  to  the  implications  of 
the  respective  roles.  In  the  absence  of  conquest  and  forceful  domination, 
the  Florida  Seminole  group  recognizes  the  dominant  role  of  American  society 
and,  therefore,  seeks  social-cultural  identification  (fusion)  with  it.29 
elements  of  the  subordinate  culture  of  which  the. dominant  group 
openly  disapproves  will  lose  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  subordinate  group 
and  will  tend  to  be  abandoned  more  readily.  Indian  burials,  although 
occasionally  they  still  occur,  have  annually  decreased  in  number  and  the 
number  of  cemetery  burials  have  continued  to  increase. 30 

All  attempts  to  direct  culture  change  are  really  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  dominant  American  group  or  segments  of  the  group  to  modify  and  con- 
trol environment  related  to  its  own  culture  and  the  subordinate  Florida 
Seminole  group  is  a part  of  that  environment  with  potentialities  for  fur- 
thering or  impeding  the  aims  of  the  American  group.  Organized  cattlemen’s 
groups  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a Florida  Seminole  cattle  program 
in  1928  as  they  considered  this  would  adversely  affect  their  own  industry, 
but  in  1936  the  program  was  introduced  with  a degree  of  approval. 31 

In  all  cases  of  directed  culture  change  the  dominant  American  group 
selects  certain  elements  of  the  subordinate  Florida  Seminole  group  * s 
culture  for  attack  and  selects  certain  elements  of  its  own  for  imposition. 
This  selection  is,  naturally,  to  the  American  group's  advantage  and 

29 Interview  with  Corey  Osceola,  Mikasuki  Seminole  council  member, 
October  22,  1956. 

30Field  Research,  tabulation  of  death  certificates,  Seminole  Indian 
Agency,  October  15-19,  1956. 

3lAgency  file  copy  of  a summary  of  the  cattle  program  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1956. 
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interests.  Indian  burial  elements,  noted  in  a preceding  paragraph,  in 
the  Seminole  culture  were  attacked  by  the  American  culture  and  the  cemetery 
burial  element  was  selected  for  imposition.  The  advantage  and  interests 
to  the  American  society  derived  from  the  substitution  of  the  element  from 
their  own  culture  was  a degree  of  fusion.  This  was  attained  through  the 
adoption  of  the  element  resulting  in  records  of  vital  statistics  data 
being  established  as  to  cause  of  death,  age,  and  proof  of  death  for  social 
security  settlements , and  other  advantages. 32 

Under  processes  of  culture  change  which  are  both  directed  and  en- 
forced the  processes  of  retention  of  old  elements,  until  satisfactory 
substitutions  have  been  made,  are  inhibited.  This  results  in  a situation 
causing  a series  of  losses  without  adequate  replacements  and  leaving 
certain  of  the  group  needs  unsatisfied.  If  these  needs  continue  to  remain 
unsatisfied,  derangements  in  social  and  economic  relationships  will  occur 
and  result  in  profound  discomfort  to  the  individuals  concerned.  The  ceme- 
tery burial  element  among  the  Mikasuki  residents  at  Danis,  a few  years 
ago,  precipitated  a situation  of  discomfort  due  to  harsh  feelings  artsing 
between  a group  of  Danla  Mikasukis  and  Tamiami  Trail  Mikasukis  over  proper 
burial  for  an  old  Seminole  leader.  Peaceful  settlement  was  achieved  in 
arriving  at  terms  amenable  to  both  groups,  namely,  cemetery  burial  conducted 
by  a Christian  minister  with  appropriate  prayers  said  by  the  medicine  man. 33 

The  only  culture  elements  which  can  be  forced  by  the  American  cul- 
ture upon  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  are  certain  forms  of  behavior. 

The  attitudes  and  the  values  of  American  culture  as  elements  cannot  be 

32interview  with  Walter  Olonis,  Executive  Officer,  Seminole  Indian 
Agency,  October  18,  1956. 

33 ibid. 
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transferred  in  this  manner.  The  Florida  Seminole  culture  can  usually 
modify  and  re-interpret  a new  enforced  element  in  terms  of  its  own  value 
system  and  through  this  process  assimilate  it  successfully.  However,  if 
there  are  no  pre-existing  patterns,  this  process  will  be  similar  to  other 
situations  in  which  culture  transfer  occurs  resulting  in  a temporary  dupli- 
cation of  function  which  all  cultures  tolerate.  The  inhibition  of  pre- 
existing culture  patterns  inevitably  leaves  some  of  the  culture  needs  un- 
satisfied and  results  in  hardship. 

In  other  forms  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  change  a modification  of 
the  group* s environment  through  the  draining  of  the  Everglades,  revisions 
in  the  game  laws,  building  roads,  and  other  activities  may  cause  the  same 
effects. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  which  have  continuous  first  hand  contact 
between  the  American  culture  and  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  as  a pre- 
requisite can  be  grouped  under  directed  culture  change  or  social-cultural 
fusion.  Enforced  culture  change  occurs  when  an  alteration  of  the  environ- 
ment precipitates  culture  modifications  as  necessary  to  survival.  The 
primary  purpose  of  directed  culture  change  is  to  make  the  Florida  Semi- 
nole culture  do  most  of  the  changing.  The  results  of  the  processes  of 
social-cultural  fusion  are  most  evident  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
over  a continuum  of  time.  The  results  of  these  three  kinds  of  culture 
change  are  called  acculturation. 

Seminole  culture  may  be  divided  into  six  culture  periods,  six 
culture  contact  periods,  and  six  length  of  contact  periods.  Only  one 
of  the  length  of  contact  periods  is  of  sufficient  length  and  character 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  effective  directed  culture  change. 

Disapproval  of  elements  tends  to  reduce  element  values  in  Florida 
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Seminole  culture.  The  only  culture  changes  that  can  be  forced  are  those 
related  to  behavior  patterns.  Environment  change  can  produce  results 
similar  to  those  brought  about  by  enforced  culture  change. 

These  findings  in  Florida  Seminole  acculturation  agree  with  the 
findings  of  Linton. 3^ 

Culture  consists  of  the  sum  of  all  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
habitual  behavior  patterns  shared  and  transmitted  by  the  members  of  a 
society . In  a culture  contact  that  includes  two  cultures  some  of  the 
knowledge,  attitude,  and  behavior  patterns  will  be  derived  from  one  and 
some  from  the  other  culture.  Curriculum,  as  a core  of  essential  experi- 
ences required  by  an  individual  for  living  in  his  society,  will  be, 
likewise,  derived  from  both  cultures.  A consideration  of  the  processes 
of  culture  change,  culture  transfer,  and  acculturation  in  culture  contact 
and  their  relationship  to  curriculum  would  be  of  value  to  curriculum 
workers. 


3i+Linton,  op  cit..  pp.  501-519. 


CHAPTER  V 


EFFECTS  OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  CULTURE  PROCESSES  IN  THE 
ACCEPTANCE  OR  REJECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CURRICULUM 

Education,  broadly  defined,  means  the  development  of  an  individual 
in  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns  that  prepare  him  for  living 
in  a society.  Education,  as  an  institution  of  the  society,  consists  of 
the  mores,  rules,  customs,  traditions,  and  principles  that  represent  the 
acceptable  behavior  patterns  that  regulate  the  social  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  society.  Curriculum  would  then  represent  a further  differ- 
entiation in  that  it  consists  of  a body  of  experiences  derived  from  the 
total  culture  patterns  of  the  society  specifically  to  be  transmitted  as 
a core  of  essential  experiences  for  preparing  an  individual  to  live  in 
his  society. 

Smith,  Stanley,  and  Shores  stated: 

The  curriculum  is  always  in  every  society,  a reflection  of  what 
the  people  think,  feel,  believe,  and  do.  To  understand  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  culture,  what  the  essential  elements  of  a culture  are,  and 
how  these  are  organized  and  interrelated.^ 

In  American  society  the  public  school  is  such  a socially  created 
instrument  and  its  function  is  to  transmit  the  core  of  essential  experi- 
ences in  the  form  of  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
in  the  processes  of  living  in  the  society  that  forms  his  social 

3-B.  Othaniel  Smith,  William  0.  Stanley,  and  J.  Harlan  Shores, 
Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development.  (New  York:  World  Book  Co.,  1950), 
p.  4. 
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environment, 

American  society  represented  by  persons  associated  with  its  edu- 
cational institution  state  two  definitions  of  curriculum,  Olson  stated, 
"The  curriculum  is  all  the  experiences  the  learner  has  under  the  guidance 

A 

of  the  school.  However,  Sternig  used  a broader  definition* 

The  curriculum  is  all  that  goes  on  in  the  lives  of  the  children, 
their  parents,  and  their  teachers*  The  curriculum  is  made  up  of  every- 
thing that  surrounds  the  learner  in  all  his  waking  hours.  In  Pact, 
the  curriculum  has  been  defined  as  *the  environment  in  motion. *3 

A further  examination  of  the  structure  of  society  reveals  that,  in 
addition  to  the  person  or  persons  formally  designated  by  society  for  the 
transmission  of  the  core  of  experience,  there  already  exists  another 
institution  that  provides  other  persons  with  like  functions.  Through  its 
own  institution  of  the  family  it  designates  the  parents  of  the  individual 
in  the  American  society  as  persons  that  are  also  responsible  for  this 
transmission.  This  pattern  is  typical  of  many  societies,  but,  in  some, 
variations  exist  particularly  as  to  the  persons  designated.  Margaret 
Head  found  these  persons  to  be  the  grandfather  among  the  Plains  Indians, 
the  older  sister  among  the  Samoans,  and  the  parent  of  the  same  sex  as 
the  individual  receiving  the  experience  among  the  Admirality  Islanders.^ 

The  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns  provide  that  education  is 
also  a matter  related  to  the  family.  Through  its  social  structure  It 
provides  that  the  mother  and  the  maternal  uncle  are  the  designated  persons 

^Clara  M.  Olson,  "The  Florida  State  Curriculum  Program,"  in  Hollis 
L.  Caswell  and  Associates,  .CualsuluiB  Iflprareisent  in  PulAic  School , Systems* 
(New  York*  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1950)  p.  364. 

3john  Sternig,  "Curriculum  Concepts  in  a Community  School—Gleneoe, 
Illinois,"  in  Ibid.,  p.  I73. 

^Margaret  Mead,  The  School  in  American  Culture.  (Cambridge*  Harvard 
University  Press,  1951),  pp.  24-25. 
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for  the  transmission  of  the  core  of  necessary  experiences.  The  father  may 
teach  his  son  a skill  or  craft  related  to  earning  a living,  but  the  mother 
and  the  maternal  uncle  are  more  closely  related  culturally  to  the  indi- 

t 

vidual  than  his  father.  These  persons  are,  therefore,  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  living  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Curriculum , within  the  structure  of  Florida  Seminole  society, 
would  include  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns  shared  and 
transmitted  in  time  and  space  fcy  the  members  of  a given  clan.  The  clan 
of  the  individual,  the  same  clan  as  that  of  his  mother  and  his  maternal 
uncle,  is  adaptive  in  its  mechanism  and  responds  to  its  own  self-preser- 
vation needs  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

heft  alone,  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  would  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  individuals  in  the  culture  through  its  own  curriculum 
patterns.  Contact  with  the  American  culture  in  Florida , through  the  modi- 
fication of  the  physical  environment  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture^  and 
through  requiring  new  knowledge,  attitude,  and  behavior  patterns  for 
survival,  has  enforced  the  processes  of  culture  change.  The  sources  from 
which  the  core  of  experiences  necessary  for  the  Florida  Seminole  indivi- 
dual to  survive  in  his  culture,  therefore,  would  be  procured  from  his  own 
culture  and  the  American  culture  patterns. 

The  interaction  of  the  Florida  Seminole  curriculum  and  the  American 
curriculum  in  the  contact  situation  may  result  in  the  acceptance  or  the 
rejection  of  American  curriculum  elements  and  the  replacement  or  loss  of 
Florida  Seminole  curriculum  elements.  The  processes  by  which  curricula 
occur,  may  determine  whether  the  Florida  Seminole  individual  in  the  coming 
generations  is  to  be  a respected  member  of  his  culture  contributing  to  the 
American  culture  or  a pitifully  limited  common  laborer. 
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Culture  Change  and  Curriculum 

Florida  Seminole  curriculum  change  would  then  involve  a change  in 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  behavior  of  individuals  that  compose  the 
society.  The  individual  will  often  alter  his  knowledge,  attitudes,  or 
behavior  whenever  it  may  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so  if  the  advantage 
that  he  derives  is  great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience 
involved  in  changing  his  customary  behavior  or  the  change  increases  the 
advantages  he  now  holds.  Conversely,  if  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
are  not  a great  enough  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  involved  in 
changing  his  customary  behavior  or  the  change  decreases  the  advantages 
that  he  now  holds,  rejection  of  the  change  will  occur. 

Deterrents  to  curriculum  change  exist  within  the  Florida  Seminole 
society  as  the  society  tends  to  consider  new  patterns  of  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  individuals  as  setting  apart  or  removing  individuals  from  the 
society.  Curriculum  change  is,  therefore,  a threat  to  the  survival  of 
the  society.  The  society  is  a functional  unit  and  new  attitudes  and  be- 
havior patterns  tend  to  place  limits  upon  function  in  society  survival 
activities  specialize  and  new  attitudes  and  behavior  may  tend  to  stress 
other  activities.  Role  and  status  position  tend  to  position  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  society  and  new  attitudes  and  behavior  tend  to  create  new 
roles  and  modify  positions.  New  attitudes  and  behavior  tend  to  change 
values.  And,  finally,  new  configurations  are  needed  to  meet  the  changes. 
However,  these  deterrents  do  not  preclude  curriculum  change,  but  serve  to 
retard  the  processes  of  change. 

Processes  of  Culture  Change  and  Curriculum 

Like  culture  elements,  curriculum  elements  may  arise  as  a new  form 
of  idea,  behavior,  or  appliance  that  varies  from  an  existing  pattern  in 
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the  Florida  Seminole  culture.  Its  point  of  origin  may  be  within  the 
Florida  Seminole  social-cultural  configuration  by  the  discovery  or 
invention  of  an  individual  or  it  may  originate  in  the  American  social- 
cultural  configuration  and  be  introduced  into  Florida  Seminole  culture 
in  a developed  fora. 

Spencer  wrote  about  an  innovation,  which  had  occurred  a few  years 
before,  in  1915*  One  Seminole  boy  had  completed  second  grade  during  the 
preceding  year  in  the  public  schools  at  Fort  Lauderdale.  He  further 
stated  that  he  believed  that  it  would  not  be  long  until  the  tribal  law 
prohibiting  the  learning  of  reading  and  writing,  with  the  penalty  of 
earlopping  prescribed  for  offenders  of  the  law,  would  be  repea led. 5 

Between  1915  1927  a few  children  were  permitted  to  attend  public 

schools  at  Fort  Laudeedale  and  at  Indian  Town.  Government  operated  schools 
were  introduced  into  the  reservations  at  Dania  in  1927,  Brighton  in  1939, 
and  Big  Cypress  in  19*K>.  Agency  school  census  reports  indicate  that  the 
school  enrollments  have  steadily  increased  since  1946. ^ in  1953  an  adult 
educationpprogram  was  established  at  Brighton  reservation  and  in  1956 
active  adult  education  programs  were  operating  in  Brighton  and  Dania  reser- 
vations.? 

From  1915  to  1927 » apparently,  attendance  in  public  schools  was  limi- 
ted by  culture  prohibitions,  to  a very  small  number  of  Florida  Seminole 
children;  was  only  for  a few  grades  and  then  only  sporadic;  and  terminated 
in  early  withdrawal.  The  opening  of  the  Dania  Reservation  Day  School 

5Agent»s  Annual  Report  for  1915,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  Dania, 
reviewed  during  fieldwork,  October  15-19,  1956. 

6 Infra,  Table  28,  p.  icfc. 

7 Interview  with  William  Boehmer,  Director  of  Education,  Seminole 
Indian  Agency,  September  19,  1956. 
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provided  the  first  concerted  effort  to  establish  a school  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Florida  Seminole  people  that  held  a promise  of 
success*  After  three  years  of  operation  Spencer  wrote  a summary  of  the 
results  of  the  impact  of  the  American  curriculum  upon  the  Florida  Seminole 
people,  In  terms  of  the  public  school  and  Danla  reservation  school  to  1930, 
In  the  following  terms: 

The  tenia  school  goes  on  In  1930  with  seven  or  eight  pupils.  The  net 
result  of  all  this  education,  formal  and  informal,  is  perhaps  four 
Seminoles  who  can  carry  on  a. conversation  in  fairly  fluent  English; 
three  who  can  write  an  understandable  though  ungrammatical  letter  and 
keep  simple  accounts.® 

In  1931  Nash  conducted  a survey  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
status  and  conditions  of  the  Florida  Seminole  Indians  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Nash  was  interested  in  Indian  education  and  his  views 
pertaining  to  education  were  similar  to  those  of  Pratt  whose  work  among 
southeastern  Indians  is  available  for  study. ^ Concerning  Florida  Seminole 
education,  Nash  stated: 

If  physical  barriers  prevent  the  school  from  going  to  the  Seminole 
until  concentration  becomes  a fact,  Seminole  children  desiring  an 
education  must  be  brought  to  the  school.  The  government  now  maintains 
an  elementary  school  at  tenia.  Although  the  history  of  certain  western 
boarding  schools  gives  no  occasion  for  optimism,  I see  nothing  for  it 
but  the  conversion  of  Dania  into  a small  boarding  school.  I would  not 
change  its  elementary  character.  A«  soon  as  pupils  acquire  some  pro- 
ficiency in  English,  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  public  schools  at 
Fort  Lauderdale ; after  the  eighth  grade  they  are  ready  for  the  trade 
schools  in  Miami  or  elsewhere. 40 


® Agent's  Annual  Report  for  1930#  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  tenia, 
reviewed  during  fieldwork,  October  15-19,  1956. 

9jessie  Hamm  Meyer,  "Development  of  Technical-Vocational  Education 
at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,, 
University  of  Florida,  1954). 

1%.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  Senate_tegument  No.  314.  71st  Cong.,  3rd 
Sees.,  1931,  p.  80. 
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liash  made  two  further  recommendations , one  concerning  a teacher  for 
the  elementary  school  and  a second  concerning  a teacher  or  an  instructor 
for  an  adult  education  program  for  Florida  Seminole  women » 

That  the  elementary  school  at  Dania  be  continued.  If , or  when,  the 
time  comes  that  Indians  become  willing  to  have  their  children  educated, 
this  little  school  should  be  expanded  to  include  boarding  pupils.  But 
I should  keep  it  as  an  elementary  school,  transferring  the  pupils  to 
the  public  schools  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  proficiency  in  English.11 

That  a woman  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  camps  in  weaving, 
basketry , pottery,  and  beadwork  be  sent  for  six  months  during  the  dry 
season  to  the  end  that  handicrafts  may  be  developed  among  Seminole 
women.  This  appointment  would  be  purely  temporary;  whether  one  or  two 
seasons  would  be  necessary  can  only  be  determined  by  results.-*-2 

The  brief  historic  account  of  the  development  of  Florida  Seminole 
education  indicates  that  change  in  curriculum  elements  and  the  later 
directed  changes  in  terms  of  American  curriculum  elements  follow  identifi- 
able patterns.  The  American  curriculum  elements,  particularly  the  elements 
of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  English,  were  introduced  as  new  Florida 
Seminole  culture  elements  in  the  categories  of  ideas  and  behavior. 

The  status  of  the  individuals  in  Florida  Seminole  society  who 
permitted  their  children  to  attend  public  schools  in  the  early  years  is  not 
known.  It  is  known  that  the  American  culture  which  functioned  as  the 
donor  was  held  in  ill  repute.  Further,  the  American  curriculum  elements 
were  considered  to  be  disintegrating  forces  in  Florida  Seminole  culture  by 
most  of  the  Seminole  people  to  the  degree  that  prohibition  of  their  study 

was  decreed  by  the  council  and  a punisliaent  fixed  for  violators  of  the 
ruling. 

The  opening  of  the  Dania  school  in  192?  was  made  possible  by  a 
Florida  Seminole  change  of  attitude  in  regard  to  the  American  curriculum 

p.  84. 

^Ibid. 
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elements.  Some  of  the  Seminole  people  apparently  recognized  the  need  for 
a basic  knowledge  related  to  these  curriculum  elements.  Even  though  only 
a few  Seminole s could  carry  on  an  adequate  conversation  in  English,  write 
ungrammatical  letters,  and  keep  simple  books,  enough  change  of  attitude  had 
occurred  in  the  value  structure  of  Florida  Seminole  culture  so  that  -inH-t- 
viduals  could  see  a personal  advantage  to  be  pHnari  for  their  children. ^ 
Small  but  steady  gains  in  school  enrollments  occurred  from  1927  to 
19^6*  During  and  after  the  latter  year  schools  were  erected  in  Brighton 
and  Big  Qypress  reservations.  Beginning  in  19^6  and  during  succeeding  years 
extension  of  the  attitude  change  was  evident  in  the  construction  of 
additional  reservation  schools.  The  closing  of  Dania  school  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  pupils  to  the  public  schools,  and  the  request  for  adult  educa- 
tion marked  a more  advanced  step  in  attitude  change.  Hap id  growth  in  the 
enrollments  of  children  in  public  elementary  schools,  public  high  schools, 
and  in  government  operated  technical  and  trade  schools  followed.14  Cur- 
riculum elements  from  the  American  culture  were  considered  to  be  of  value 
to  more  Seminoles  and  the  amount  of  formal  education  became  a part  of  the 
Florida  Seminole  culture  scale  of  values  in  1956  one  Seminole  bay  was 
attending  college,  further  indicating  an  increase  in  terms  of  value  of  the 
amount  of  formal  education  among  the  Florida  Seminole  people.1^ 

"^Interview  with  Jinny  Cypress,  Big  cypress  reservation,  October  23, 

^Interview  with  William  Boehraer,  Director  of  Education,  at  Brighton 
reservation,  September  20,  1956. 

■^Interview  with  Rev.  Bill  Osceola,  Pastor  of  the  Mekasuki  Independent 
Baptist  Church,  Dania  reservation,  October  18,  1956. 

loInterview  with  Kenneth  A.  Harmon,  Seminole  Indian  Agent,  Dania, 
August  15,  1956. 


Florida  Seminole  curriculum  elements  particularly  changed  by  the 
impact  of  the  American  curriculum  elements  were  in  terms  of  the  instruments 
of  Seminole  culture  designated  for  the  instruction  of  children.  Early 
childhood  training  in  the  Seminole  home  still  continued  as  a responsibility 
of  the  mother  as  it  had  in  former  times.  However,  admission  to  a kinder- 
garten at  Dania  of  three,  four,  and  five-year-olds  and  the  admission  of 
six-year-olds  to  the  first  grade  in  the  public  schools  occurs  at  a time  or 
shortly  prior  to  the  time  in  the  life  of  the  Seminole  child  when  the 
maternal  uncle  would  normally  function  as  an  educational  instrument  of 
Florida  Seminole  society.  The  role  of  the  maternal  uncle  has  thus  been 
weakened  and  the  role  of  the  father  in  educational  matters  has  been 
strengthened  in  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns.  Further  evidence  of 
weakening  of  clan  structure  and  the  application  of  extended  relationship 
terminology  is  evident  in  the  decline  in  use  of  clan  affiliation  as  a 
source  of  assistance  when  the  aid  of  other  individuals  are  needed  and  the 
increasing  use  of  American  terms  in  expressing  relationship  to  other 
Individuals.1^ 

Processes  of  Culture  Transfer  and  Curriculum 
Change  in  the  way  of  earning  a living  was  facilitated  through  the 
introduction  of  American  curriculum  elements  in  terms  of  new  skills. 
Occupations  that  required  a speaking  knowledge  of  English,  writing  in 
English,  and  basic  arithmetic  became  available  to  several  Seminales.1^ 

Change  in  the  way  of  living  was  facilitated  through  the  introduction 
of  American  curriculum  elements  in  terms  of  new  appliance  elements  that 

^Interview  with  Jinny  Osceola,  September  22,  1956, 

^Interview  with  Elmer  Anderson,  Director  of  Education,  Dania, 

October  16,  1956. 
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were  to  be  desired.  Roads  to  facilitate  travel  to  the  public  schools, 
stores,  and  movies  in  town  and  return  to  the  reservations  became  a need. 
Cooking  stoves,  radios,  electric  lights,  electric  sewing  machines,  and 
television  set3  became  desired  elements  in  the  changing  Seminole  culture. 

New  styles  of  dress  in  keeping  with  American  culture  element  standards  were 
adopted  by  young  Seminole  adults  who  had  frequent  contacts  through  occupa- 
tions in  towns  and  Seminole  children  who  attended  the  public  schools. ^ 

Culture  change,  which  normally  would  be  concerned  with  the  addition 
of  new  elements  into  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  through  borrowing  of 
American  curriculum  elements,  tends  toward  directed  culture  change,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  American  curriculum  elements  to  be  borrowed  compared 
to  the  number  of  Florida  Seminole  curriculum  elements  that  can  be  exchanged 
or  given,  the  transfer  of  elements  will  be  mostly  from  the  American  cur- 
riculum to  the  Florida  Seminole  curriculum. 

Some  pre-existing  Seminole  curriculum  elements  will  be  replaced. 

Due  to  the  greater  number  of  elements  that  are  borrowed  from  the  American 
culture  than  there  are  like  elements  present  in  Florida  Seminole  culture, 
there  will  tend  to  be  many  elements  transferred  that  will  not  require  the 
displacement  of  existing  culture  elements  or  require  a modification  in  the 
existing  culture  matrix  in  the  Florida  -Seminole  Society. 

The  process  of  adoption  of  new  curriculum  elements  will  require  the 
acceptance  of  an  innovator  associated  with  the  American  culture,  the 
teacher.  In  terms  of  Seminole  innovators,  the  pupils,  who  through  their 
adoption  of  new  elements  extend  the  desire  to  other  individuals  in  Florida 


•^interview  with  Mrs.  William  Boehmar,  Brighton  reservation, 
October  14,  1956. 
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Seminole  society  for  the  procurement  of  new  elements.  Dissemination 
through  these  secondary  innovators  to  other  individuals  in  Florida  Seminole 
society  would  then  follow.  Adjustment  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  in 
regard  to  the  replacement  of  old  elements  pre-existant  in  the  culture  would 
complete  the  process. 

The  factors  influencing  dissemination  of  American  curriculum 
elements  would  include  their  utility  and  computability  with  the  pre- 
existing Florida  Seminole  culture  matrix,  the  desire  of  the  Seminoles  for 
prestige  or  novelty  associated  with  the  new  elements,  and  the  degree  of 
willingness  to  replace  old  elements  with  new  elements.  If  the  result  of 
element  substitution  is  rewarding  to  the  individual  who  made  the  substitu- 
tion and  yet  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  can  continue  to  operate  as  a 
whole  for  the  individual,  the  process  of  dissemination  would  be  further 
facilitated  in  the  Florida  Seminole  society. 

Recent  Florida  Seminole  Culture  Change 
Changes  in  Florida  Seminole  economy  were  noted  in  1880  to  have  con- 
verged into  the  basic  agriculture  and  pastoral  patterns.  Approximately 
100  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation. 20  In  1930  Nash  noted  that  fur- 
ther change  had  occurred  in  the  development  of  culture  patterns  in  terms 
of  gaining  supplementary  income  derived  from  hunting  and  truck  gardening 
activities.2^-  In  1956  about  200  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation.""6 
Occupations  for  earning  a living  included  work  in  tourist  camps,  sale  of 
Indian-made  merchandise,  cattle  business,  minor  hunting  and  trapping, 
semi-skilled  labor,  and  common  labor. 23 

20Sunra.  p*  42.  2^-Supra.  p.  50« 

22Supra.  p.  53*  2^Supra.  p.  57* 
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Apparently,  between  1930  and  1955*  culture  change  within  the  Florida 

» • • i 

Seminole  economy  patterns  had  caused  a change  from  the  agriculture  and 
pastoral  patterns  to  a wage-income  earning  pattern  similar  to  the  American 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  patterns  with  agriculture  and  pastoral 
economies  taking  secondary  roles  and  supplying  supplementary  income. 

The  largest  group  of  Florida  Seciinoles  to  became  involved  in  a joint 
enterprise  was  organised  about  the  cattle  program  which  began  in  1936  with 
the  introduction  of  the  experimental  herd,2*5-  Approximately  150  Seminole s 
became  involved  in  the  program  and  in  1945  three  trustees  were  elected  to 
head  each  of  the  two  boards  representing  the  Big  Cypress  and  the  Brighton 
cattle  groups  with  a third  group  of  trustees  coordinating  the  two  reser- 
vation groups.  The  latter  group  further  acted  as  tribal  trustees.  Assets 
were  divided  between  the  two  groups  with  the  Brighton  group  assuming  all 
liabilities.  In  1956  all  breeding  stock  was  sold  to  95  individuals,  who 
were  members  of  the  tribe,  on  loan  contracts  totaling  $261,000.  The 
remaining  cattle  were  sold  and  those  funds  not  used  in  liquidating  pre- 
existing cattle  contracts  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Florida 
Seminole  tribe.  In  1954  assets  of  $354,301.17  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  tribal  trustees. 25 

The  cattle  program  with  the  resultant  development  of  a tribal  board 
of  trustees  with  substantial  assets  and  cattle  sale  contracts  with  95 
members  of  the  tribe  led  to  the  proposal  of  a Seminole  Business  Council  to 
function  under  a constitution  and  by-laws.  The  council  was  to  be  composed 
of  five  members  (male  or  female)  who  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older. 

24 am - 


^Interview  with  Kenneth  A.  Hanson,  Agent,  Dania,  September  19, 

1956. 
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(toe  member  each  was  to  represent  Dania,  Brighton,  Big  Cypress,  and  Tamiami 
Trail  districts  with  an  additional  councilman  appointed  by  the  superinten- 
dent* Councilman  were  to  be  appointed  for  four  year  terns  and  a staggered 
system  was  proposed  for  initiating  the  rotating  system. 

The  organization  was  to  consist  of  a chairman  and  a vic^chairsaan 
elected  from  the  council  membership  and  a secretary  who  was  not  to  be  a 
member  of  the  council.  Hie  first  election  was  to  be  held  the  first  2*londay 
of  the  month  following  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
annually  thereafter  on  the  day  and  month  thus  designated.  Seminoles  were 
required  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  to  vote  for  a councilman. 
The  council  was  to  fill  unexpired  terns  that  might  occur.  Impeachment  of 
a councilman  after  a hearing  might  be  instituted  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
council.  Ammendments  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  could  be  made  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  council  or  by  the  petition  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  voters  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 
Referendum  was  to  be  provided  by  a majority  vote  of  the  council  or  a 
petition  made  by  30  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters.  Meetings  of  the 
council  were  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  alternate  months.  Three 
members  of  the  council  present  at  a meeting  would  be  considered  to  be  a 
quorum  for  the  dispatch  of  business*2^ 

The  purpose  of  the  council  was  to  manage  tribal  lands;  prepare 
operating  budgets;  authorize  loans  of  tribal  funds  to  individuals;  acquire 
and  dispose  of  tribal  property;  reach  water  and  road  contract  agreements; 
negotiate  for  sanitation;  health,  general  welfare,  and  education;  make 
loans  to  cooperatives;  make  loans  to  individuals;  assist  in  social  and 

26Copy  of  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws , Seminole  Indian 
Agency  files,  Dania,  1956. 
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economic  betterment;  report  to  the  Seminole  people  in  their  respective 
districts;  employ  legal  council;  and  fix  the  fees  of  legal  counsel.2? 

During  recent  years  missionary  activity  began  to  have  an  affect  on 
the  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns.  In  the  year  1950  there  were 
approximately  thirty  Seminole s who  had  become  Christians.  In  1956  there 
ware  Seminole  Baptist  churches  adjacent  to  Dania,  Big  Cypress,  and  Brighton 
reservations.  Mekasuki  Independent  Baptist  churches  existed  adjacent  to 
Dania  and  Brighton  reservations.23  Combined  membership  of  the  Seminole 
Baptist  and  the  Mekasuki  Independent  Baptist  churches  and  missions  totaled 
approximately  368  or  37.8  per  cent  of  the  calculated  973  Seminole 
population.  Non-Christians  accounted  for  the  remaining  62.2  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

Giange  preceding  the  development  of  Christianity  as  a Florida 
Seminole  culture  pattern  was  observed  in  the  weakening  of  the  ancient 
religious  patterns  in  Seminole  society.  Cemeteries  for  Seminole  use  were 
established  far  the  reservation  people  at  Daniq  and  Brighton,  and  at 
Byer^iades  City  for  the  Tamiami  Trail  group.  Burial  records  note  the 
change  in  Seminole  culture  patterns  in  the  decrease  of  Indian  burials  and 
the  increase  of  cemetery  burials.  During  the  twenty-five  year  period  of 
1931-1955 , 1^7  cemetery  burials  and  113  Indian  burials  occurred.  ^9 
Although  37*8  per  cent  of  the  Florida  Seminoles  are  members  of 
Seminole  churches  and  probably  a greater  per  cent  have  been  affected  by 
Christian  teachings,  field  observations  pertaining  to  the  reservation  and 


^Interviews  with  Rev.  Crenshaw  and  Rev.  Bin  Osceola,  Ifenla. 
October  18-19,  1956. 

29In£r.a>  Table  34,  p.197. 
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otner  cemeteries  indicates  that  some  of  the  ancient  superstitions  regarding 
the  dead  remain. 30 

In  1924,  a federal  law  provided  that  all  Indians  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  states  in  which  they  resided.  Seminoles  in 
Florida,  however,  did  not  recognize  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  choice. 
Little  interest  in  voting  or  affairs  of  government  occurred  until  1952. 

From  1952  to  1956  registration  records  indicated  that  105  Seainoles  or 
10.8  per  cent  of  the  total  Florida  Seminole  population  in  1956  had 
registered  for  voting.  Thirty  Seainoles  had  registered  in  Broward  County ,31 
30  had  registered  in  Hendry  County, 32  and  45  had  registered  in  Slades 
County. 33  Seminole  voters  were  registered  in  Monroe  County. 3^  Local 

P°H^1CS  related  to  the  election  of  a white  resident  living  near  the 
Dania  reservation  as  Sheriff  of  Broward  County  had  stirred  up  considerable 
Seminole  interest  and  actual  political  activity  was  noted  in  connection 
with  the  November  Election  in  1956.35 

-aont^  '-‘-tiff's  office  records  indicate  that  the  Florida  Seainoles 
are  a law-abiding  and  a cooperative  people  in  their  relationships  with 
local  county  law-enforcement  officers.  In  the  past  ten  years  these 


30piexd  observations,  Seminole  Indian  reservations  at  Dania  and 
Brighton,  October  12-19,  1956. 

3%rouard  County  Voter*  s Registry,  October  19,  1956. 

32I.endry  County  Voter *s  Registry,  October  22,  1956. 

33GUdes  County  Voter’s  Registry,  October  26,  1956. 

^iQnroe  County  Voter’s  Registry,  October  22,  1956. 

35Fiald  observations,  Dania,  October  16,  1956. 
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records  in  Dade ,36  Glades ,3?  Broward, 36  Hendry, 39  and  Monroe, indicate 
one  assault  and  battery  case,  one  improper  driver*  *s  license,  two  arrests 
for  leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident  (the  same  individual),  a few 
improper  tag  warnings,  and  several  driving  while  intoxicated  charges.  The 
latter  charge  is  the  most  common.  The  frequency  of  charges  recorded  and 
the  fines  paid  or  terms  served  for  law  violation  are  significant  in  that 
they  are  so  few.^l 

Population  changes  among  the  Florida  Serainoles  also  have  added  an 
additional  force  toward  developing  a situation  that  facilitates  culture 
change.  From  1928  to  1956  births  per  annum  averaged  29.4,  deaths  per 
annum  averaged  9.3 » and  population  gain  per  annum  averaged  16.1  individuals^2 
Calculated  population  of  the  Florida  Seminole  group  in  1928  was  506 
compared  to  973  (Agent* s report,  975  individuals)  in  1956.^3  Increased 
birth  rates  were  evident  over  a twenty-five  year  period  from  1931  to  1955*^ 
Although  these  death  rates  based  on  the  Seminole  population  are  signifi- 
cant, in  terms  of  the  curriculum,  the  decrease  in  the  death  rates  of 
children  and  young  people  are  more  significant. ^5 

3 c Sheriff *s  office  files,  Dade  County,  October  20,  1956. 

37sheriff*s  office  files,  Glades  County,  October  13,  1956. 

33sheriff *s  office  files,  Broward  County,  October  19,  1956. 

39sheriff*s  office  files,  Hendry  County,  October  22,  1956. 

^Sheriff* s office  files,  Monroe  County,  October  22,  1956. 

*UA  summary  of  all  Sheriff's  office  file  records. 

^2 Infra.  Table  2,  p.  181. 

^3  it  ifra.  Table  3,  p.  182. 

^Infra . Table  h,  p.  133. 

45 infra,  Table  5,  p.  183 . 
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Records  of  children  less  than  one  year  of  age  through  one  year  of 
age,  children  of  one  plus  year  of  age  through  five  years  of  age,  children 
six  years  of  age  through  twelve  years  of  age,  and  young  people  thirteen 
years  of  age  through  twenty  years  of  age  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  death 
rates 

Recent  Culture  Change  and  Curriculum  Needs 
The  increasing  population,  higher  birth  rates,  and  lower  death  rates 
tend  to  enforce  an  increase  in  desire  for  culture  change  through  increas- 
ing the  motivation  of  individuals  to  seek  change.  Patterns  of  culture 
that  are  already  in  the  process  of  change  tend  to  be  enforced  in  the 
direction  of  further  change  through  an  increasing  desire  for  change  and 
for  the  borrowing  of  additional  culture  elements  to  meet  increasing 
needs.  Change  is  now  occurring  in  the  development  of  the  cattle  program 
on  an  individual  and  on  a cooperative  basis,  the  increase  of  wage  earning 
as  the  means  of  earning  a living,  the  proposal  of  a tribal  business 
council  under  a constitution  and  by-laws,  the  growth  of  Christianity  as  a 
religious  pattern,  and  the  growth  in  local  government  affairs  are  of  great 
importance  to  curriculum. 

Triplications  for  Acceptance  or  Rejection 
To  meet  the  needs  arising  from  these  changes  a curriculum  would  need 
to  contain  education  for  communication  with  an  emphasis  on  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  in  the  English  tongue . Basic  arithmetic,  basic 
business  arithmetic,  and  simple  accounting  would  be  important  in  connection 
with  the  present  cattle  program.  Production  curricula  will  be  necessary 
as  a sequel  in  coming  years  to  existing  curricula  as  the  cattle  program 

46Mra>  Tables  12-33,  pp.  136-96. 
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increases.  Implied  needs  for  curricula  are  the  care  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
breeding,  soils  and  soil  conservation,  pasture  and  forage  crops.  Business 
curricula  will  be  a parallel  need  associated  with  this  program  in  terms 
of  typing,  bookkeeping,  accounting,  merchandising,  and  management. 

Wage  earning  as  a means  of  earning  a living  implies  a need  for 
business  curricula  already  noted  and  the  addition  of  curricula  in 
mechanical  operations,  mechanical  maintalnance,  and  in  arts  and  crafts 
manufacturing  or  production. 

A growing  desire  for  improved  living  conditions  attendant  with  these 
noted  changes  creates  a need  for  a curriculum  that  provides  skills  in 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  health,  building  construction,  and  maintalnance 
of  tool,  instrument,  and  machine  curricula. 

Concentration  of  residence  patterns  due  to  roads  tend  to  increase 
travel  for  pleasure  and  transportation  for  business,  thus  creating  needs 
in  terms  of  driver  training,  travel,  and  transportation  (shipping) 
curricula. 

Rising  interest  in  local  politics  and  religious  pattern  changes 
indicate  a potential  need  in  terms  of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  public 
opinion  and  propaganda,  laws  and  civil  government,  citizenship,  and  war  and 
conflict  curricula. 

Art  and  craft  curricula  are  needed  in  maintaining  Florida  Seminole 
art  and  craft  patterns  that  are  now  in  existence  in  Seminole  society  and 
a presentation  form  is  needed  in  which  these  arts  and  crafts  may  be 
Interpreted  into  Seminole  values  to  be  shared  with  the  American  culture. 
Dancing  and  music  curricula  also  are  needed  in  which  the  sharing  of 
culture  elements  in  terms  of  both  Florida  Seminole  culture  and  American 
culture  may  occur. 
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Recreation  and  leisure  time,  religious,  scientific,  and  inter- 
actional process  curricula  at  present  are  noted  in  terms  of  minor  needs 
compared  to  the  others,  but  evidence  is  apparent  in  Seminole  culture 
patterns  that  soon  these  too  will  bee  one  emergent  curriculum  needs. 

The  Increasing  school  attendance  of  Seminole  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  to  some  extent  answering  the 
expressed  needs.  However,  another  problem  emerges  in  the  pattern  of  adult 
education.  At  present  s ome  of  the  young  adults  have  completed  eighth 
grade  educations  in  the  reservation  and  in  the  public  schools  and  some 
have  attended  vocational— technical  secondary  schools  operated  by  the 
federal  government.  Adult  education  programs  currently  in  operation  at 
the  Dania  and  Brighton  reservations  reach  another  group  of  thirty- 

ei^it  or  about  9.5  per  cent  of  the  estimated  400  Seminole  adults  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  older  with  an  age  range  in  enrollments  in  the  program  of 
IS- to  45-year-olds. 

The  purpose  of  the  adult  education  program  is  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  adults  who  desire  to  have  a knowledge  of  English, 
reading,  and  business  arithmetic  equivalent  to  a fourth  or  fifth  grade 
level  of  attainment.  The  emerging  problem  therefore  may  be  stated  in 
terms  of  the  adult  Seminole  interest  and  share  in  the  process  of  curriculum 
development  related  to  the  education  of  Seminole  children.  It  is  apparent 
that  many  Seminole  children  have  and  will  have  attained  ofVn^fflt  'ional 
levels  far  beyond  the  educational  level  attained  by  many  Seminole  adults 
and  that  the  interest  level  in  education  varies  between  young  adult 
Seminolos  and  the  older  Saainoles.  An  interest  in  and  a sharing  in  the 
processes  of  curriculum  development  to  meet  Florida  Seminole  needs  may 
promote  the  development  of  desirable  attitude  patterns  in  Seminole 
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culture.  Concepts  of  and  planning  for  future  curriculum  procedures  in 
culture  change  planning  may  then  be  related  to  Seminole  culture  patterns. 
The  rise  of  the  Seminole  adult  population  level  in  educational  attain- 
ment is  not  the  complete  answer. 

Criteria  in  the  Processes  of  Curriculum  Transfer 
ihe  processes  of  culture  transfer  affect  culture  change  in  terns  of 
cultural  acceptance  or  rejection  of  culture  elements.  It  would  then 
follow  that  the  processes  of  curriculum  transfer  from  one  culture  to  another 
affect  curriculum  change  in  terms  of  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  in  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  curriculum,  elements.  Criteria  for  curriculum 
transfer  based  on  the  patterns  of  culture  transfer  may  then  be  considered 
in  terms  of  the  processes  of  curriculum  transfer. 

Kace  and  intelligence  differentials  exist  in  both  the  American  culture 
and  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  but  do  not  exist  between  the  respective 
cultures  and  therefore  would  not  affect  curriculum  transfer*^ 

Curriculum  novelties  would  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of 
the  prestige  of  the  introducer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Seminole  people.  As 
curriculum  novelties  will  mainly  arise  from  the  American  curriculum,  pres- 
tige factors  would  be  centered  in  the  Florida  Seminole  attitudes  toward 
the  American  culture  and  the  American  teachers,  as  products  of  that 
culture,  and  Seminoles,  who  had  been  influenced  through  contacts  with  the 
American  culture.**® 

Adoption  of  single  curriculum  elements,  like  arithmetic,  reading, 
bookkeeping,  English,  and  speech,  and  their  integration  into  the  pre- 


p.  87-88. 
^Sssaa.  p.  88. 
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existing  Florida  Seminole  culture  and  curriculum  patterns  would  involve 
less  Florida  Seminole  culture  modification  than  the  adoption  of  the  whole 
American  curriculum  complex.2^ 

Th  curriculum  contact  situations  in  the  classroom  of  the  public 
schools,  the  reservation  schools,  or  the  adult  education  center,  the 
Saminoles  will  frequently  borrow  curriculum  elements  that  they  perceive 
or  imitate  elements  that  they  perceive,  but  will  not  comprehend  the 
complexes  of  which  these  elements  are  a part.-® 

Tangible  elements,  as  tools  and  utensils,  used  in  connection  with 
curriculum  elements  will  have  a tendency  to  be  transferred  before  attitude 
and  behavior  elements  associated  with  the  curriculum  elements. 51 

The  transfer  of  attitude  and  behavior  elements  associated  with 
curriculum  elements  will  be  more  difficult  and  will  possibly  occur  at  a 
later  time.52 

The  perception  of  the  value  of  the  curriculum  element  by  the 
borrower  will  be  the  first  step  in  transfer  processes. 53 

Most  curriculum  elements  will  be  transferred  in  terms  of  their 
objective  form  and  will  be  stripped  of  the  meaning  attached  to  them  in 
their  original  context. 5^ 

Purely  objective  aspects  of  curriculum  will  not  be  taken  over  by  the 
Florida  Seminole  culture  In  toto.55 

Mien  long  periods  of  contact  in  curriculum  processes  occur  and  mar y 
transfers  of  curriculum  elements  have  been  made  in  the  contacts  with  the 

P.  89.  5°Ibid.  5i-TtAA. 

%DBOb  P.  90.  5^-ibid. 

55ibid. 


Florida  Seminole  culture  indifference,  and  opposition  will  tend  progressively 
to  break  down  and  transfer  will  tend  to  occur  in  a sequence  pattern. 56 

The  acceptance  and  the  successful  integration  of  one  curriculum 
element  may  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  other  curriculum  elements  which 
have  been  functionally  related  to  them  in  the  American  society  as  the 
donor  culture. 57 

The  fact  that  contact  itself  increases  the  force  of  external  and 
internal  stimuli  toward  culture  change  will  increase  the  amount  of  cur- 
riculum transfer  from  American  culture  to  Florida  Seminole  culture. 58 

Curriculum  transfer  of  elements  will  tend  to  increase  the  critical 
attitude  of  the  Seminole  individual  toward  the  status  quo  and  promote  a 
more  receptive  attitude  to  the  acceptance  of  additional  curriculum 

novelties. 59 

Hostility,  passive  resistance,  and  uncoopers. tiveness  in  curriculum 
contact  situations  provide  the  least  favorable  situation  for  curriculum 
element  transfer  to  the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Other  factors  present  in  the  contact  situation  related  to  curriculum 
transfer , that  may  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  results  of 
transfer,  are  the  small  size  of  the  Florida  Seminole  group  compared  to 
the  large  size  of  the  American  group  and  relative  simplicity  of  the 
Florida  Seminole  culture  compared  to  the  complexity  of  the  American 

culture. 8l 

It  is  also  apparent  that  more  complex  techniques  in  curriculum  will 
tend  to  supercede  simpler  techniques  if  they  provide  a better  control  of 


5^Supra.  p.  91.  57ibid.  5o supra.  p.  92 
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the  environmant  and  thereby  gain  a greater  value  in  the  sight  of 
individuals  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture.^ 

Processes  of  Acculturation 

Most  of  the  phenomena  which  have  a prerequisite  of  continuous  first 
hand  contact  between  the  American  curriculum  and  the  Florida  Seminole 
curriculum  may  be  grouped  under  those  pertaining  to  directed  culture 
change  through  the  American  curriculum  and  those  pertaining  to  social- 
cultural  fusion  in  terms  of  the  fusion  of  American  curriculum  and  Florida 
Seminole  curriculum  patterns*  Enforced  curriculum  change  would  occur  when 
Florida  Seminole  culture  or  environment  modifications  became  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  the  culture. 

The  processes  of  directed  curriculum  change  require  that  the 
American  curriculum  holds  the  dominant  role  in  curriculum  transfer*  The 
results  of  the  processes  would  not  be  evident  in  the  early  contact 

period. 

In  the  absence  of  conquest  and  forceful  domination  the  Florida 
Seminole  culture  will  seek  social-cultural  fusion  in  the  processes  of 
curriculum  transfer.^ 

Elements  of  the  subordinate  culture  which  are  openly  disapproved  in 

V 

the  American  curriculum  will  lose  value  and  will  tend  to  be  abandoned  in 
Florida  Seminole  culture *35 

Curriculum  elements  to  be  transferred  to  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
are  selected  by  the  American  society  which  also  selects  the  elements  of 
Seminole  curriculum  which  are  to  be  replaced. 63 

62&ffiEa»  P.  94.  63sunra.  p.  95.  ^Sunra.  p.  97. 
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Directed  and  enforced  culture  change  resulting  from  curriculum 
element  transfers  may  inhibit  the  process  of  element  substitution  in  the 
Florida  Seminole  culture. 

The  only  curriculum  elements  that  can  be  forced  on  the  Seminole 
people  are  certain  forms  of  behavior.  The  attitudes  and  values  of  the 
American  curriculum  cannot  be  transferred  in  this  manner.^® 

Most  of  the  phenomena  which  have  continuous  first  hqnri  contact  as  a 
prerequisite  between  the  American  culture  and  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
may  be  grouped  under  those  pertaining  to  culture  change  or  social- 
cultural  fusion. 

One  aim  of  this  study  has  been  to  ascertain  data  pertaining  to  the 
processes  of  culture  change  and  acculturation  as  they  operate  in  Florida 
Seminole  society  by  ethnological  research  methods.  By  these  procedures 
curriculum  elements  are  observed  to  transfer  most  effectively  under 
certain  conditions  of  culture  change  known  as  processes  of  directed  culture 
change  and  in  certain  processes  of  social-cultural  fusion*  or  accultura- 
tion. Least  effective  transfer  of  both  culture  elements  and  curriculum 
elements  occur  in  contact  situations  involving  both  directed  culture 
change  and  enforced  culture  change.  This  type  of  change  further  precipi- 
tates culture  stress  that  may  progress*  if  the  contact  situation  continues 
in  this  direction  long  enough*  to  a state  of  disorganization  and  finally 
disolution  in  the  recipient  culture. 

The  principal  educational  task  through  curriculum  element  and  complex 
transfer  is  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  old  and  new  culture  elements 
into  a cultural  synthesis  that  is  satisfying  and  therefore  of  value  to 

67Ibid. 
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both  the  donor  American  culture  and  the  recipient  Florida  Seminole 
culture. 

Knowledge  of  the  processes  of  culture  change  and  acculturation  in 
terms  of  the  transfer  of  American  curriculum  elements  to  the  Florida 
Seminole  culture  can  have  an  important  role  in  achieving  this  end. 

Implications  for  Curriculum  Workers 

Seminole  culture  pattern  traits  evident  in  the  processes  of  culture 
change,  culture  transfer,  and  social-cultural  fusion  or  acculturation 
provide  implications  for  the  curriculum  worker.  When  the  implications 
of  this  chapter  are  considered  together  with  the  implications  derived 
from  Seminole  culture  patterns  in  Chapter  III,  pages  77-81,  the  need  for 
defining  curriculum  implications  becomes  apparent.  The  following  impli- 
cations are  derived  in  terms  of  a Florida  Seminole  individual,  a member 
of  a minority  group,  in  an  American  public  school. 

Resources  for  Learning,- 

The  Seminole  individual  will  learn  through  community  experiences. 
Community  experiences  will  include  those  derived  in  the  public  school 
1 community,  the  American  community  in  Florida,  and  the  Seminole  community 
in  Florida.  His  learning  experiences  will  be  extended  through  creative 
and  socializing  experiences  in  the  public  schools,  the  American  community, 
and  the  Seminole  community.  Due  to  his  basic  Seminole  culture  orientation 
audio-visual  learning  experiences  will  establish  better  communication  of 
meaning  to  the  Seminole  individuals  than  language  experiences.  Learning 
through  reading  resources  will  be  facilitated  through  the  selection  of 
resource  materials  that  include  accounts  of  the  Seminole  people  or  other 
Indians  as  well  as  accounts  of  American  people  living  in  the  American 
society. 
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Guiding  Life  in  the  School 

The  presence  of  both  Seminole  and  American  individuals  in  the  public 
schools  offers  a valuable  contact  situation.  Both  the  Seminole  individual 
and  the  American  individual  may  gain  valuable  learning  experiences  in  a 
situation  that  provides  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  individual* s own 
culture  patterns  through  comparing  these  with  the  patterns  of  another 
culture.  Common  or  divergent  patterns  of  values,  behavior,  and  attitudes 
may  lead  to  a better  evaluation  or  precipitate  a re-evaluation  of  the 
individual’s  own  culture  patterns. 

The  role  of  the  curriculum  worker  would  then  be  to  examine  the 
total  school  program  in  terms  of  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  Seminole 
individuals  as  well  as  the  needs  of  American  individuals.  The  examination 
of  individual  courses  in  terms  of  meeting  Seminole  group  and  individual 
needs  would  necessarily  follow  and  a consideration  be  given  to  how 
American  groups  and  individuals  would  also  benefit  by  these  experiences 
derived  through  meeting  the  Seminole  needs. 

The  curriculum  workers  seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  Seminole 
individuals  and  American  individuals  sharing  in  such  a contact  situation 
would  find  an  understanding  of  anthropological  methods  and  the  counsel 
provided  by  resource  persons  familiar  with  anthropological  research 
methods  of  great  assistance  in  achieving  the  desired  ends  of  meeting 
individual  needs. 

Organizing  Ufe  and  Learning  in  the  School 

In  a Seminole-American  contact  situation  the  concept  of  the  role  of 
the  teacher  would  include  the  fact  that  the  teacher  should  have  a broad 
background  of  preparation  and  experience.  Not  only  must  the  teacher  know 
the  methods  and  effective  application  of  materials  in  teaching  American 
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Individuals,  but  should  also  have  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  such 
methods  and  applications  may  be  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
who  have  other  culture  heritages.  In  this  situation  the  teacher  should 
strive  to  emphasize  common  values,  seek  common  channels  of  communication, 
and  strive  for  common  perceptions  and  common  meanings. 

Group  work  in  which  the  Seminole  individual  may  take  part  and  in 

which  he  may  find  social  acceptance  is  essential.  The  democratic  climate 

* 

necessary  to  achieve  success  in  group  work  with  American  children  is  even 
more  essential  to  achieve  success  in  group  work  in  which  Seminole  indivi- 
duals participate.  Discussions,  role  playing,  dramas,  and  other  sharing 
experiences  will  facilitate  the  development  of  a situation  in  which  the 
Seminole  individual  may  secure  social  acceptance. 

Evaluation  of  achievement  in  such  work  in  which  the  Seminole 
individual  participates  will  require  the  involvement  of  the  individual 
concerned.  A testing  program  structured  by  American  culture  patterns 
would  be  an  injustice  to  a degree  in  terms  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
learning  achievement  of  Seminole  individuals.  Personal  conferences  for 
evaluation  of  achievement  and  planning  for  meeting  the  needs  of  Seminoles 
would  be  a must.  Discipline  administered  in  an  authoritarian  manner 
would  result  in  hostility  and  rejection  by  the  Seminole  individual  as  it 
would  be  considered  punishment.  Planned  study  or  remedial  practices 
agreed  to  in  a democratic  climate  existing  in  a conference  situation  would 
result  in  acceptance  fortified  by  a strong  sense  of  integrity  and  honesty 
on  the  part  of  the  Seminole  individual. 

Teaching  Procedures 

Within  the  classroom  learning  experiences  related  to  a core  of 
essential  experiences  to  assist  the  individual  in  orienting  himself  to 
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"the  American  culture  and  to  the  Seminole  culture  would  provide  individual 
satisfaction.  Sharing  experiences  derived  from  his  own  culture  with 
members  of  the  American  society  would  also  prove  rewarding.  Activities 
related  to  group  participation  in  which  the  Seminole  individual  could 
assist  others  in  achieving  group  defined  goals  would  be  rewarding  to  the 
Seminole  and  to  the  American  individual  as  well. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  obtain  data  pertaining  to 
the  processes  of  culture  change  and  acculturation  as  they  operate  in 
the  Florida  Seminole  culture  by  the  application  of  ethnological  research 
methods  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  Florida  Seminole  people. 
Chapter  II  indicated  the  findings  in  archaeological  and  historical 
sources,  Chapter  III  indicated  the  findings  in  Florida  Seminole  ethno- 
logical sources,  Chapter  IV  indicated  the  findings  pertaining  to 
culture  change  and  acculturation  in  Florida  Seminole  culture,  and 
Chapter  V indicated  the  findings  pertaining  to  the  effects  of  Florida 
Seminole  culture  processes  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
American  curriculum.  Chapter  VI  is  concerned  with  proposed  recommen- 
dations based  on  these  findings. 

Findings 

In  brief,  the  findings  in  this  study  were: 

First,  archaeological  and  historical  research  indicate  that 
culture  change  occurs  in  identifiable  culture  contact  periods.  Each 
type  of  European  contact  with  the  Seminole  culture  has  resulted  in 
different  kinds  of  culture  change.  The  duration  of  the  contact  period 
has  limited  the  amount  of  culture  change. 
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Second,  historical  research  indicates  that  only  the  American 
culture  contact  period  has  been  of  sufficient  length  and  type  that 
could  produce  enforced  and  directed  processes  of  culture  change  that 
has  resulted  in  intensive  Seminole  culture  modification  that  may 
lead  to  culture  disorganization. 

Third,  ethnological  research  indicates  that  the  Florida  Seminole 
culture  patterns  are  "Apollonian"  in  type  and  that  the  culture  patterns 
are  such  as  to  deter,  but  not  preclude,  culture  change. 

Fourth,  ethnological  research  combined  with  sociological  research 
Indicate  that  enforced  and  directed  processes  of  culture  change,  if  they 
are  controlled  and  benificent,  may  produce  conditions  that  develop 
enforcement  of  culture  change  within  the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Fifth,  ethnological  research  indicates  that  curriculum  as  a core 
of  essential  experiences  required  by  an  individual  for  living  in  his 
society  is  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  processes  of  culture  change. 

First,  archaeological  and  historical  research  indicate  that 
culture  elements  are  transferred  in  identifiable  culture  contact 
periods.  Each  type  of  European  contact  with  the  Seminole  culture 
has  resulted  in  different  kinds  of  elements  provided  for  transfer. 

The  length  of  the  contact  period  has  limited  the  number  of  culture 
elements  to  be  transferred. 

Second,  historical  research  indicates  that  only  the  American 
culture  contact  period  has  been  of  sufficient  length  and  of  the  nature 
necessary  to  produce  time  for  great  numbers  of  culture  elements  to 
be  transferred. 
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Third,  ethnological  research  indicates  that  the  Florida  Seminole 


culture  patterns  will  tend  to  deter,  but  not  preclude,  culture  element 
transfer  in  terms  of  numbers  and  kinds  of  elements  and  the  amount  of 
time  required  by  transfer. 

Fourth,  ethnological  research  combined  with  sociological  research 
indicates  that  processes  of  culture  transfer  will  limit  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  culture  elements  to  be  transferred  from  the  donor  American 
culture  to  the  Florida  Seminole  culture.  Other  culture  forces,  as 
population  increases  and  death  rate  decreases,  will  increase  the  need 
for  additional  culture  element  transfer  in  meeting  the  increasing 
needs  in  Florida  Seminole  society. 


in  his  society  are  accepted  or  rejected. 

Acculturation 

First,  archaeological  and  historical  research  indicate  that 
acculturation  occurs  in  identifiable  culture  contact  periods.  Each 
type  of  European  contact  with  the  Seminole  culture  has  resulted  in 
different  kinds  of  acculturation.  The  length  of  the  contact  period 
has  limited  the  amount  of  acculturation. 

Second,  historical  research  indicates  that  only  in  the  American 
culture  contact  period  has  there  been  a sufficient  length  of  time  to 
produce  material,  behavior,  and  attitude  changes  uhich,  in  time,  may 
lead  to  social-cultural  fusion  or  acculturation. 

Third,  ethnological  research  indicates  that  the  Florida  Seminole 
culture  patterns  are  "Apollonian"  in  type  and  that  the  culture  patterns 


Fifth,  ethnological  research  indicates  that  curriculum  as  a 


core  of  essential  experiences  required  by  an  individual  for  living 
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are  such  as  to  deter*  but  not  preclude,  acculturation. 

Fourth,  ethnological  research  combined  with  sociological  research 
indicates  that  processes  of  acculturation,  if  they  are  controlled  and 
benificent,  may  produce  conditions  that  develop  enforcement  of  accul- 
turation within  the  Florida  Seminole  culture . 

Fifth,  ethnological  research  indicates  that  curriculum  as  a core 
of  essential  experiences  required  by  an  individual  for  living  in  his 
society  is  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  processes  of  acculturation. 
Acceptance  or  rejection  in  the  processes  of  acculturation  will  shape 
the  nature  of  acculturation  and  limit  the  degree  of  acculturation. 

Recommendations 

Recommendations,  based  on  these  findings  are: 

Culture  Change 

First,  this  study  indicates  that  culture  change  occurs  in  identi- 
fiable culture  contact  periods;  each  type  of  European  contact  with  the 
Seminole  culture  has  resulted  in  different  forms  of  culture  change;  and 
the  length  of  the  contact  period  has  limited  the  amount  of  culture 
change.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  existence  of  culture 
contact  periods,  the  nature  of  European  contact  with  the  Seminole 
culture  resulting  in  different  forms  of  culture  change,  and  the  length 
of  contact  periods  as  limiting  the  amount  of  culture  change  be  recognized 
by  curriculum  workers  as  contributing  to  the  present  form  of  Florida 
Seminole  culture . 

Second,  this  study  indicates  that  only  the  American  culture  contact 
period  has  been  of  sufficient  length  and  of  a type  that  would  produce 
enforced  and  directed  processes  of  culture  change  resulting  in  intensive 
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Seminole  culture  modification  that  may  lead  to  culture  disorganization. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  processes  in  operation  that  pro- 
duce enforced  and  directed  processes  of  culture  change  be  considered 
by  curriculum  workers  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  Florida  Seminole 
culture  and  that  they  be  controlled  in  order  that  culture  disorgani- 
zation may  not  occur. 

Third,  this  study  indicates  that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
is  "Apollonian"  in  type  and  that  the  culture  patterns  are  such  as  to 
deter,  but  not  preclude,  culture  change.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns  may  be  considered  by 
curriculum  workers  as  to  how  they  deter  culture  change  and  how  they 
facilitate  culture  change. 

Fourth,  this  study  indicates  that  enforced  and  directed  processes 
of  culture  change,  if  they  are  controlled  and  benificent,  may  produce 
conditions  that  develop  enforcement  of  culture  change  within  the 
Seminole  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  consideration 
be  given  by  curriculum  workers  to  how  enforcement  and  direction  of 
the  processes  of  culture  change  occur,  how  they  are  controlled  and 
how  they  are  benificent,  and  what  the  results  may  be  in  terms  of  cul- 
ture change  in  the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

Fifth,  this  study  indicates  that  curriculum  as  a core  of  essential 
experiences  required  by  an  individual  for  living  in  his  society  are 
accepted  or  rejected  in  the  processes  of  culture  change.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  processes  of  culture  change  in  the  Florida  Seminole 
culture  be  considered  by  curriculum  workers  in  terms  of  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  curriculum  as  culture  change  is  accepted  or  rejected. 


Culture  Transfer 


First,  this  study  indicates  that  culture  elements  are  transferred 
in  identifiable  culture  contact  periods,  each  type  of  European  contact 
with  the  Seminole  culture  has  provided  different  kinds  of  culture  ele- 
ments for  transfer,  and  the  length  of  contact  has  limited  the  number  of 
culture  elements  to  be  transferred.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  existence  of  culture  contact  periods,  types  of  European  contact 
with  the  Seminole  culture  resulting  in  different  kinds  of  culture  ele- 
ments transf erred,  and  the  length  of  contact  periods  as  limiting  the 
number  of  culture  elements  to  be  transferred  be  recognized  by  curricu- 
lum workers  as  contributing  to  the  present  form  of  Florida  Seminole 
culture. 

Second,  this  study  indicates  that  only  the  American  culture  contact 
period  has  been  of  sufficient  length  and  of  the  nature  necessary  to  pro- 
duce time  for  great  numbers  of  culture  elements  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Florida  Seminole  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
processes  of  culture  element  transfer  in  operation  in  the  Florida 
Seminole  culture  be  considered  by  curriculum  workers  in  terms  of  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  culture  element  transfer  from  the  American 
culture. 

Third,  this  study  indicates  that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
patterns  will  tend  to  deter,  but  not  preclude,  the  transfer  of  culture 
elements  from  the  American  culture  to  the  Florida  Seminole  culture. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns 
be  considered  by  curriculum  workers  as  to  how  they  deter  culture  ele- 
ment transfer  and  how  they  facilitate  culture  element  transfer. 
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Fourth,  this  study  indicates  that  enforced  and  directed  processes 
of  culture  element  transfers , if  they  are  controlled  and  benificent, 
may  produce  conditions  that  tend  to  enforce  further  culture  element 
transfer  to  the  Seminole  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
consideration  be  given  by  curriculum  workers  to  how  enforcement  and 
direction  of  the  processes  of  culture  element  transfer  occur,  how 
they  are  controlled  and  how  they  are  benificent,  and  what  the  results 
may  be  in  terms  of  additional  culture  element  transfer  into  Florida 
Seminole  culture. 

Fifth,  this  study  indicates  that  curriculum  as  a core  of  essential 
experiences  required  by  an  individual  for  living  in  his  society  are 
accepted  or  rejected  in  the  processes  of  culture  element  transfer.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  processes  of  culture  transfer  in 
the  Florida  Seminole  culture  be  considered  by  curriculum  workers  in 
terms  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  curricula  and  curriculum  as 
culture  element  transfer  is  accepted  or  rejected. 

First,  this  study  indicates  that  acculturation  occurs  in  identi- 
fiable culture  contact  periods,  each  type  of  European  contact  has 
resulted  in  different  forms  of  acculturation,  and  the  length  of  the 
contact  period  has  limited  the  amount  of  acculturation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  the  existence  of  culture  contact  periods,  types 
of  European  contact  with  the  Seminole  culture  resulting  in  different 
forms  of  acculturation,  and  the  length  of  contact  periods  as  limiting 
the  kinds  and  amount  of  acculturation  be  recognized  by  curriculum 
workers  as  contributing  to  the  present  form  of  Florida  Seminole  culture. 
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Second,  this  study  indicates  that  only  the  American  culture  contact 
period  has  been  of  sufficient  length  to  produce  material,  behavior,  and 
attitude  changes  which,  in  time,  may  lead  to  social-cultural  fusion  or 
acculturation.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  processes  of 
acculturation  be  considered  by  curriculum  workers  in  terms  of  the 
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material,  behavior,  and  attitude  changes  that  have  occurred  and  will 
occur  in  the  achievement  of  social-cultural  fusion  or  acculturation. 

Third,  this  study  indicates  that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture 
patterns  will  tend  to  deter,  but  not  preclude,  acculturation.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  the  Florida  Seminole  culture  patterns  be 
considered  by  curriculum  workers  as  to  how  they  deter  acculturation  and 
how  they  facilitate  acculturation. 

Fourth,  this  study  indicates  that  processes  of  acculturation,  if 
they  are  controlled  and  benificent,  may  produce  conditions  that  develop 
enforcement  of  acculturation  within  the  Florida  Seminole  culture.  It 
Is,  therefore,  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  by  curriculum 
workers  to  how  enforcement  and  direction  of  the  processes  of  accultura- 
tion are  controlled  and  how  they  are  ben&flcent,  and  what  the  results 
may  be  in  terms  of  continuing  processes  of  acculturation. 

Fifth,  this  study  indicates  that  curriculum  as  a core  of  essential 
experiences  required  by  an  individual  for  living  in  his  society  are 
accepted  or  rejected  in  the  processes  of  acculturation  in  the  Florida 
Seminole  culture.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  processes 
of  acculturation  be  considered  by  curriculum  workers  in  terms  of  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  acculturation. 
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FLORIDA  SKM3DOLE  HISTORY 

1539 

DeSoto  visited  the  Apalachee  Indians,  a Muskogean  people  located 
in  northwest  Florida  near  the  present  site  of  Tallahassee.  Spanish 
historical  literature  indicated  that  they  were  a nor©  powerful  and  a 
more  culturally  advanced  group  than  other  groups  of  Florida  Indians. 

1609-1706 

This  was  known  as  the  Spanish  Mission  period  in  Florida.  The 
Zetrouer  site  (A-67) » in  Alachua  county  belonged  to  this  period. 

Seminole  burials  were  intrusive  at  this  site  and  were  made  by  the 
Seminoles  after  1?06.  Stoked  Brushed  pottery  sherds  were  found.  Stokes 
Brushed,  pottery  was  classified  by  Goggin  as  being  nineteenth  Century 
Seminole. 

1630-1650 

Lower  Creek  Indians,  a Muskogean  speaking  people,  invaded  Florida. 

1640-1704 

Fort  San  Luis  (Le-4) , in  Leon  county,  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
Mission  period  in  Florida.  Ocmulgee  Fields  Incised,  Jefferson  Compli- 
cated Stamped  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Mission  Red  Filmed,  and  Miller  Plain  sherds 
were  found  at  this  site.  These  potters’-  types  were  affiliated  with  the 
Macon  Plateau  Creek  types.  They  may  have  been  trade  items.  The  fort  at 
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this  site  was  abandoned  in  1704  and  burned. 

1650-1704 

Scott-Miller  Site  (Je-2),  in  Jefferson  county,  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  Mission  period  in  Florida.  This  site,  possibly,  was  the  site  of 
San  Fancisco  de  Oconi.  Ocmulgee  Fields  Incised,  Lamar-like  Bold  Incised, 
Jefferson  •''/are , and  Alachua  Cobraarked  pottery  sherds  were  found  at  this 
site.  The  Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Oconi  was  burned  in  1704. 

1675 

The  Spanish  historical  writings  of  this  period  indicated  that  the 
population  of  Fort  San  Luis  and  San  Luis  Mission  consisted  of  one  thous- 
and four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  The  inhabitants  were  Apalachee 
people.  Their  chief  industry  was  agriculture  and  they  supplied  grain  and 
produce  for  the  garrison  at  St.  Augustine.  The  Apalachee  were  also  rated 
as  being  good  warriors. 


1695 

The  Chatot  people  were  attacked  ty  the  Creeks. 

1700-1706 

Creek  raids  into  Florida  were  made  as  far  south  as  Miami. 
Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Missions  was  undertaken. 

1702 

A large  Apalachee  raiding  party  was  defeated  by  the  Creeks  in 
Georgia. 

1704 

On  January  25*  1704,  Colonel  James  Moore  of  the  Carolinas,  with 
eighty  Carolinians  one  thousand  five  hundred  Lower  Creek  Indians, 


destroyed  the  Spanish  Mission  of  Ayubale, 

On  July  4,  1704 t Adjutant  Solana  of  Fort  San  Luis,  with  forty 
Spaniards;  ninety  three  Apalachees,  armed  with  guns;  and  sixty  Apalachees, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows;  was  defeated  by. Colonel  Moore  at  Patal  Mission. 

Fourteen  Apalachee  Missions  were  abandoned  on  orders  from 
St.  Augustine  and  were  burned.  Historical  records  of  this  period  Indi- 
cated that  the  population  of  these  fourteen  missions  consisted  of  about 
eight  thousand  people,  mostly  Apalachees. 

Colonel  Moore  and  his  troops  returned  to  the  Carolines  with  one 
thousand  fire  hundred  Apalachee  people  who  were  sold  Into  slavery. 

1704-1763 

Rouse  has  called  this  period  a '»period  of  decline"  In  the  Ais  and 
Timucaaa  areas.  The  Ais  and  Tiaucua  peoples  were  subject  to  attacks  by 
the  English  and  their  allies,  the  Yuchi,  and  this  precipitated  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Ais  and  Timucua  cultures.  The  Ais  and  Tlmucuans  were 
store  familiar  with  the  Spanish  cultures,  decimated  by  European  disease, 
and  drinking  heavily. 

1705 

The  Apalachee,  a Mikasuki  people  who  remained  in  Florida,  were 
attacked  and  almost  wiped  out. 

17*7 

A second  attack  on  the  Chatot  people  was  made  by  the  Creeks. 

1706-1750 

Creek  settlement  was  made  In  Florida  south  of  Gainesville  near 
Klcanopy.  This  new  group,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Semlnoles,  was  a mixed 
group  of  Hitchiti,  Oconee,  and  other  Muskogean- speaking  peoples. 
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1710 

William  Bart ram,  writing  in  1773.  stated  that  the  Seminoles  emi- 
grated to  Florida  in  this  year. 

1715 

The  Yamassee  Rebellion  resulted  in  the  movement  of  Georgia  Indians 
and  the  increased  migration  of  Indian  peoples  into  Florida. 

1742 

The  Spanish  and  their  Indian  allies  repulsed  an  Indian  invasion  of 
Florida. 

1750 

The  Oconee  people,  who  originally  were  located  near  Milledgeville , 
Georgia,  now  were  well  established  in  Florida.  They  were  soon  followed 
by  Hitchiti,  Sawokli , Tamathli,  Apalachicola,  and  Chiaha  peoples.  All 
of  these  people  were  Hitchiti-speaking  and  came  from  the  Chattahoochee 
River  area  in  western  Georgia. 

Seecoffee»s  (Cowkeeper»s)  band  entered  Florida  seeking  Spanish 
protection.  These  Lower  Creek  people,  from  this  time,  refused  represen- 
tation in  Creek  Councils  and  elected  their  own  chiefs.  They  consisted 
of  Creek  (Muskogean-speaking) , Mikasuki  (Hitchiti-speaking),  Xuchi,  and 
remnants  of  other  northern  tribes.  These  peoples  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  people  later  to  be  called  Seminoles.  They  lived  in  the  Gainesville 
area  and  soon  expanded  their  territory  eastward  to  the  St.  Johns  River. 

The  mound  near  Bayard  Point  (Cl-8) , in  Clay  county,  contained 
Seminole  burials  with  guns  as  mortuary  offerings.  The  rnounc  was 
constructed  by  an  earlier  group  and  was  utilized  by  the  Seminoles  for 
intrusive  burials  at  a later  date. 
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1750-1835 

ihe  Cooks  Ferry  Midden  (Se-12) , in  Sewanee  county,  was  thought  to 
have  been  the  important  Seminole  town  where  King  Philip  live. 

1761 

Additional  Creek  (Hitchiti-speaking)  people  invaded  Florida. 

1763-1783 

This  span  of  twenty  years  was  known  as  the  period  of  British 
occupation  in  Florida.  The  Saminoles  were  friendly  in  their  relation- 
ships with  the  British.  The  Creeks  in  Georgia  and  Seecoffee’s  Seminole 
band  aided  the  British  in  the  American  Revolution. 

1763 

By  this  year  the  Timucua,  as  a people,  had  disappeared  and  the 
Seminoles  had  taken  their  place. . When  Florida  was  given  to  the  British 
it  was  probable  that  the  Ais  remaining  in  Florida  migrated  to  Havana 
with  the  Calusa  with  whom  they  had  taken  refuge. 

1763- 1784 

Spalding’s  Lower  Store  (Pu-23),  in  Putnam  county  at  Stokes  Landing 
on  the  St.  Johns  River,  was  abandoned  the  year  after  Florida  was  returned 
to  Spain  by  the  British.  Stokes  Brushed  ware,  Ocmulgee  Fields  Incised, 
and  Plain  Mica-tempered  ware  were  found  at  this  site,  which  were  con- 
sidered Creek  Seminole  types. 

1764- 1835 

Rouse  called  this  era  "the  Seminole  period"  in  the  Ais  area. 

Indian  Fields  Mound  (Br-5) , in  Brevard  county,  had  intrusive  Seminole 
burials.  North  Indian  Fields  site  (Br-20) , in  Brevard  county,  was 
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probably  a Seminole  field  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

1765 

In  November,  an  Indian  Congress  was  held  at  Picolata,  on  the  St. 
Johns  River.  The  Calumet  ceremory  was  used.  Indians  attending  the 
congress  were  called  “Creeks"  by  John  Bertram  and  "Seminolshees"  by 
DeBrahm.  Those  present  included  Seecoffee,  Tallachea  (of  the  Talassee 
band  on  the  Chattahoochee  (?),  Captain  Aleck  (of  the  Lower  Creeks), 
Wioffke  (possibly  of  Wiogufki) , Kenhagee  (chief  of  the  St.  Johns  River 
Seminoles) , Estime  (a  Muskogee  name) , and  Alachua  (probably) . Cowkeeper, 
chief  of  the  Cuscowilla  Seminole  town,  was  invited,  but  could  not  attend 
because  of  illness. 


1767 

The  Eufala,  a Muskogee-speaking  people  from  Alabama,  probably 
joined  the  Seminole  people  about  this  time  and  probably  settled  near 
Tanpa. 

1768 

The  treaty  made  by  the  British  with  the  Seminoles  ceded  most  of 
the  interior  of  Florida  to  the  Seminole  people. 

1772 

Bernard  Romans,  an  English  explorer  and  botanist,  explored  Florida 
about  this  time. 

1773-1774 

William  Bertram,  son  of  John  Bart  ram,  made  his  exploration  of 
Florida.  He  noted  that  by  1773  English  trading  posts  were  established 
on  the  St.  Johns  River  and  that  the  "Siminoles"  were  trading  at  these 
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posts.  Implications  were  that  this  term,  as  used  by  Bartram,  was  first 
applied  to  the  Muskogean  peoples  in  Florida  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  later  was  extended  to  include  the  Kikasuki  and  other  Kitchiti- 
speaking  peoples  in  Florida. 

1775 

Bernard  Romans,  writing  in  this  year,  stated  that  the  last  of  the 
Calusa,  embracing  about  eighty  families,  migrated  to  Havana. 

1776 

A message  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Georgia  Colony  stated,  "a  large 
number  of  continental  troops  would  be  required  to  prevent  the  slaves  from 
deserting  their  masters.” 

The  second  Eufala  (Muskogee— speaking ) settlement  was  made  in 
Florida  about  this  date. 

1778 

The  second  major  Creek  ( Hitchiti-spe&king ) invasion  of  Florida 
occurred  about  this  date. 

1783 

Florida  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 

1784 

In  May,  the  Seminoles  and  the  Upper  Creeks  on  the  Tallapoosa  River 
concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola.  The  British 
trading  posts  in  Florida  were  abandoned. 

1788 

Other  Muskogee-speaking  peoples  from  Alabama  joined  the  Seminoles 
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in  Florida. 

1790 

On  August  seventh,  the  United  States  signed  a treaty  with  the  Creeks 
v.'-iich.  the  Creeks  agreed  ’to  restore  the  slaves  of  Georgia  planters,  who 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  Creek  and  Seminole  peoples. 

The  Seminoles  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  treaty  as 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  allies  of  Spain  and  independent  of 
decisions  made  by  the  Creek  coalition. 

1793 

The  Seminole  people  committed  their  first  hostile  act  against  the  1/ 
United  States  during  this  year. 

1802 

Historical  records  of  the  period  indicated  that  a band  of  nine 
Mikasuki  Indians  attacked  Matanzas,  then  a little  community,  eighteen 
miles  south  of  St.  Augustine.  Thqy  killed  a settler,  Thomas  Bonelly, 
and  took  into  custody  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  three  daughters.  One  of 
the  boys  escaped  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  was  eventually  ransomed. 
Skin  boats,  referred  to  as  Coracles,  were  used  by  the  Mikasuki  on  the 
journey  to  the  town  of  Mickasuky , whose  chief  was  reported  to  have  been 
Kenhajah. 

1808 

Importation  of  slaves  to  the  United  States  was  prohibited  by  law. 

The  value  of  escaped  slaves  (and  their  descendants  among  the  Seminoles) 
had  risen  enormously  thereafter,  and  the  Seminole  country  was  therefore 
subjected  constantly  to  invasions  of  slave  catchers  called  "blackbirders . " 
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1810-1812 

V 

Georgia  sought  to  get  the  United  States  to  annex  Florida.  Due  to 
the  problems  resulting  from  involvement  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  United 
States  did  not  take  action  on  the  Georgia  request.  Georgia  proceeded  to 
initiate  hostile  action  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  and  met  defeat. 

1811 

Tecumseh,  a Shawnee  chief,  attempted  to  form  a coalition  or  confed- 
eracy of  southern  tribes  of  Indians. 

1812 

The  second  hostile  action  of  the  Seminoles  against  the  United  States 
was  perpetrated.  Seminoles , as  allies  of  Spain,  supplied  food  to  the 
besieged  city  of  St.  Augustine. 

Colonel  Newnan  led  a group  of  Georgia  volunteers  into  Florida  and 
fought  a battle  with  the  Seminoles  in  Alachua  county  near  the  present 
Newnans  Lake.  After  eight  days  of  fighting  the  Georgia  volunteers  were 
forced  to  withdraw.  Ring  Payne  (Payne  Micco)  was  killed  in  this  engage- 
ment. Payne  Micco* s brother.  Bowlegs,  died  soon  afterward. 

Sint-Chakkee  (Pond  Governor),  later  known  as  Mi canopy,  became  chief. 

1812- 1840 

Groups  of  Seminoles  and  Seminole  Negroes  migrated  to  the  Bahama 
Islands  in  large  sailing  dugouts  ample  in  size  for  carrying  twenty  to 
thirty  passengers. 

1813- 1814 

The  Creek-American  War,  also  called  the  Red  Stick  War,  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Creeks  at  the  Battle  of  Tokopeka  (Horseshoe  Bend) , 
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Alabama,  May  twenty  seventh.  General  Andrew  Jackson  commanded  the 
American  forces  in  this  action.  The  Creek  resistance  was  led  by  William 
Weatherford,  the  Creek  war  chief.  Following  the  battle,  some  of  the 
chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  and  war  chiefs  would  not  accept  defeat  and  with  their 
followers  fled  to  Florida  seeking  protection  under  Spain.  The  people 
included  in  this  migration  were  Nehe  Mathis  Micco,  Josiah  Francis,  the 
Prophet,  High  Head  Jim,  James  McQueen,  Suavonna  (Savannah)  Jack,  Sandy 
Durant  and  John  Durant.  Chipco* s people  (of  the  Tallahassee  band  of 
Upper  Creeks) , Osceola  and  his  mother  (Polly  Copinger)  and  probably  his 
grandmother  (Ann  Copinger),  Chipco* s sister,  his  brother-in-law  (the 
father  of  Tallahassee  who  was  Chipco' s successor),  Otisse,  Hasse  Yoholo, 
and  his  band  were  among  these  migrants. 

The  Seminoles  had  no  part  in  the  Creek-Ameriean  War  although 
Tecumseh  had  urged  them  to  join  the  Creeks  in  a coalition  of  the  Southern 
tribes  as  noted  before. 

Many  Muskogee-speaking  people  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  joined  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida.  These  included  a band  of  Yuchi  from  Georgia,  Alabama 
bands,  small  bands  of  Yaraassees  and  Apalachees,  some  Shawnee , Choctaw, 
and  Cherokee.  Remnants  of  Timucuans  and  Calusa  combined  with  the  Semi- 
noles . 

1813 

In  February,  an  army  of  four  hundred  mounted  cavalry  joined  the 
American  forces  to  "chastise  the  Indians,  plunder  and  bum  tneir  property, 
and  drive  their  cattle.”  The  Tennessee  cavalry  unit  and  the  troops  were 
instructed  to  put  to  death  any  armed  Negro,  without  trial  and  without 
mercy. 

Almost  four  hundred  villages  and  camps  were  burned;  in  addition 
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three  hundred  horses,  four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  thousands  of  deer 
skins  were  taken. 

The  Seminoles  attacked  General  Andrew  Jackson's  troops  as  they 
forded  Lake  Miccosuki.  General  Jackson's  troops  then  proceeded  to 
destroy  Suwannee  Old  Town. 

1814-1815 

Seminole  towns  in  this  period  were  well  established  near  Gainesville, 
Tallahassee,  Suwannee,  Leesburg,  and  Tampa  Bay. 

1816 

Historical  records  of  this  period  indicated  that  General  Jackson 
ordered  the  destruction  of  Blount's  Fort  (sometimes  referred  to  as  Fort 
Apalachicola  or  Negro  Fort)  a Negro  town.  Either  General  Gaines  or 
Colonel  Duncan  L.  Clinch  received  the  orders  for  "blowing-up  of  the  fort 
and  the  return  of  the  Negroes  to  their  rightful  owners."  On  July  twenty- 
seventh,  the  fourth  day  of  the  engagement,  a shot  fired  into  the  magazine 
of  the  fort,  from  a gunboat,  instantly  killed  the  fort's  residents  who 
numbered  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  women  and  children  of  the  total 
population  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Sixty  people  were  wounded. 
Records  further  indicated  that  the  population  of  the  fort  consisted  of 
one  hundred  men  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  women  and  children. 
Thirty-one  of  the  one  hundred  men  were  Seminoles. 

"An  examination  of  the  records  of  this  Department  has  been  made,  but 
no  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  taking  of  Blount's 
Fort,  Florida,  in  the  year  1816,  has  been  found  of  record. 

By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
F.  C.  Ainsworth 

Colonel,  U.  S.  Army,  Chief  of  Office 
'Washington,  July  25 » 1895." 
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1817 

November  twentieth.  General  Gaines  captured  and  burned  Fowltown 
with  a force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  U.  S.  troops. 

Americans  on  Satilla  River,  Georgia,  were  massacred  by  the  Seminoles. 

during  1817 > Frontiersmen  along  the  border  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida  had  skirmishes  with  Indians  and  much  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
Tallahassees,  Ottissias,  and  Mikasukis. 

1817-1818 

The  First  Seminole  War  began  late  in  1817.  The  first  event  of  the 
actual  war  occurred  when  Neamathla,  chief  of  the  Seminole  village  in  south- 
west Georgia,  had  warned  soldiers  of  a nearby  fort  that  he  would  tolerate 
no  trespassing  on  his  hunting  grounds.  In  reply  to  the  chief’s  statement, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  attempted  to  capture  the  Seminole  vilagers . 
The  Indians  resisted,  then  retreated,  and  finally  abandoned  their  village 
after  killing  several  of  their  men  and  women. 

Nine  days  later  the  Seminoles  retaliated  by  opening  fire  upon  a 
boatload  of  forty  soldiers,  seven  women,  and  four  children,  most  of  whom 
were  killed.  The  Indians  also  looted  a trading  post  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Apalachicola  River  and  carried  the  clerks  into  captivity. 

General  Jackson  invaded  Florida  with  his  troops  and  captured  Talla- 
hassee Old  Town.  The  Mikasuki  and  the  Suwannee  River  towns  were  destroyed. 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  were  captured.  General  Jackson’s  forces  numbered 
about  three  thousand  (more  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  were  Creeks 
led  by  the  half-breed  chieftain,  McIntosh). 

1818 

During  the  spring  of  1818,  General  Jackson  campaigned  against  the 
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Tallahassees,  Ottissias,  and  Mikasukis , hanging  Nehe  Marthola  Micco  and 

( 

Josiah  Francis  at  St.  Marks,  fighting  and  chasing  than  to  the  Suwannee 
River  and  Suwannee  Old  Town.  Thirty-seven  warriors  were  killed  and  many 
women  and  children  were  captured.  Corn,  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle  were 
taken.  Spanish  settlements  were  attacked  and  destroyed. 

Chipco' s father  and  Tallahassee's  father  were  both  killed  in  this 
aeries  of  engagements,  as  later  told  by  Chipco  and  Tallahassee,  neither 
holding  any  ill  feeling,  stating  it  was  just  the  price  you  had  to  pay 
in  war. 

Chipco* s band  moved  south  to  Peas  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Bartow 
and  Homeland. 

Ibo,  Egba,  Ashanti  (Corromantee) , and  Senegalese  (of  Dakar)  Negroes 
joined  the  Seminoles. 

Hostilities  officially  ended  in  May  of  1818. 

1819 

Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain  by  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000. 

1820 

Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain. 

Scipio  Bowlegs,  a Seminole  medicine  man,  led  a band  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Seminoles  to  the  Bahama  Islands  and  settled  on  Andros  Island. 

1821 

By  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  the  Creek  Nation  agreed  to  pay 
Georgia  $250,000  for  slaves  who,  in  years  past,  had  escaped  to  Florida. 

It  was  later  proved  that  ninety-two  slaves  had  left  Georgia  and  their 
value  was  fixed  at  $109,000,  which  was  appropriated  by  congress,  and 
paid  to  the  claimants. 
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1821-1822 

General  Andrew  Jackson  became  the  Governor  of  the  Florida  Territory. 

At  this  time  there  were  thirty-four  •’Seminole'*  settlements,  thirty- 
one  were  "Indian”  towns  and  three  were  Negro  towns.  In  September  the 
Seminole  chiefs  reported  that  there  were  thirty-seven  Seminole  towns  and 
that  the  Seminole  population  was  approximately  5,000. 

1822-18> 

Governor  Duval  assumed  the  duties  of  territorial  governor  and 
Indian  commissioner  in  the  Florida  Territory. 

1822 

A census  taken  in  this  year  indicated  a Seminole  population  of 
3*899*  and  600  Seminole-owned  Negroes. 

Captain  Bell,  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  stated,  "this 
nation  (Seminole)  was,  before  the  destruction  of  their  settlements  in 
1812,  numerous,  proud  and  wealthy,  possessing  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  slaves. " 

1823 

By  the  Treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek,  September  eighteenth,  the  Seminoles 
agreed  to  take  certain  reservations  assigned  to  them,  the  United  States 
covenanting  "to  take  the  Florida  Indians  under  her  care  and  to  afford 
them  protection  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  and  to  restrain  and 
prevent  all  white  persons  from  hunting,  settling,  or  otherwise  intruding 
upon  said  lands.  The  Seminoles  were  to  remain  south  of  Ocala  and  west 
of  the  St.  Johns  River.  The  tract  selected  for  the  Seminoles  was  esti- 
mated at  5*000,000  acres  and  was  located  south  of  the  Withlacoochee  River. 
Seventy  Seminoles  met  with  the  commissioner,  and  thirty-one  Seminoles 
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signed  the  treaty.  Eneah  Emathla,  John  Blunt,  Tuski  Had jo,  Mullato 
King,  Emathlochee,  and  Econchattomicco  were  bribed  with  grants  of 
reservations  lying  north  of  Tampa  Bay. 

Chipeo’s  band  settled  on  the  Oeklocknee  River.  Governor  Duval 
declared  that  Neaaathla  was  a traitor  and  appointed  Tokos  Emathla  (John 
Hicks)  as  chief  of  Chipco ' s band. 

Slave  hunters , with  bloodhounds , entered  Florida , seized  Seminole- 
owned  slaves,  stole  Seminole  horses  and  cattle,  and  destroyed  Seminole 
property. 

182? 

The  Florida  Legislative  Council  decreed  that  any  male  Seminole 
found  of!  the  tract  "shall  receive  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes  on 
his  bare  back,  and  his  gun  be  taxon  from  him." 

1828 

Deportation  of  the  Seminoles  was  sought.  The  Seminole  replied, 

" ve  are  not  willing  to  go.  Xf  our  tongues  say  ’yes,*  our  hearts  say 
•no.1  You  would  send  us  among  bad  Indians  (Creeks),  with  whom  we  could 
never  be  at  rest.  Even  our  horses  were  stolen  by  the  Pawnees,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  carry  our  packs  on  our  backs.  We  are  not  hungry  for  other 
lands;  we  are  happy  here.  If  we  are  torn  from  these  forests  our  heart- 
strings will  snap." 

On  April  seventeenth,  a body  of  Seminole  chiefs  stated  that  many  of 
their  Negroes,  horses,  and  cattle  were  in  the  hands  of  the  white  men,  for 
which  they  were  unable  to  obtain  compensation.  These  chiefs  wanted  to 
know  why  the  white  men  thus  violated  the  Treaty  of  Moultrie  Creeic  to  rob 
them. 
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1829 


The  Legislative  Council  of  Florida  stated,  "the  present  location 
(of  the  Seminole  Indians)  is  in  the  pathway  of  our  settlers  and  has 
seriously  impeded  the  settlement  of  the  finest  part  of  Florida." 


1830 

Congress  passed  the  Indian  Removal  Act. 
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1831 

A drought  destroyed  the  meagre  Seminole  crops  forcing  the  Seminoles 
to  rely  on  hunting  and  subsist  on  roots  and  cabbage  palmetto. 

Fifteen  chiefs  signed  deportation  agreements. 

1832 

On  hay  ninth,  the  conditional  Treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  on  the 
Oklawaha  River,  provided  that  the  Seminoles  were  to  be  deported  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Arkansas  Territory) . The  seminoles  were 
to  send  a group  of  seven  men  to  inspect  the  lands  set  aside  in  Arkansas 
for  them. 


1833 

The  inspection  trip  was  made  by  six  Seminoles  and  the  Negro 
Abraham.  While  in  Arkansas,  the  group  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  depor- 
tation agreement  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Gibson  on  March  twenty- 
eighth,  which  provided  that  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed  to  prepare 
for  removal  by  1836. 

General  Eaton  succeeded  Governor  Duval  as  Territorial  governor. 
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Historical  records  of  the  period  reported  that  the  Seminoles 
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owned  about  two  hundred  Negro  slaves  at  this  time. 

1835 

April  third,  the  First  Council  of  Fort  King  was  held. 

April  twenty-second,  the  Second  Council  of  Fort  King  was  held. 
General  Thompson  attempted  to  depose  Micanopy  as  head  chief  of  the 
Seminoles, 

In  October,  Charley  Emathla  agreed  to  deportation.  He  was  killed 
by  Osceola  and  his  warriors.  Holata  Emathla  and  Charley  Emathla *s  band 
of  four  hundred  and  seven  persons  migrated  to  Fort  Brooke  (Tampa). 

On  December  twenty-eighth  Major  Dade  and  his  command  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  soldiers,  who  were  moving  from  Fort  Brooke  to  Fort  King  (Ocala), 
were  ambushed  near  Wahoo  Swamp.  Halpatter  Tustenugee  (Alligator)  led  the 
attack.  Micanopy  and  Otee  Amathla  (Jumper)  took  part  in  the  battle. 

Major  Dade  and  one  hundred  and  eight  of  his  command  were  killed.  Louis 
Pancheo,  the  Negro  guide,  and  Private  Clark  of  the  Second  .Artillery  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  The  Indians  did  not  pillage  the  dead.  Louis 
Pancheo  became  the  companion  (slave)  of  Coacoochee  (wildcat). 

On  the  same  day  as  the  Dade  Massacre,  Osceola  and  about  fifty 
Mikasuki  warriors  killed  General  Wiley  Thompson  and  Lieutenant  Constan- 
tine Smith.  Rogers,  the  Storekeeper,  and  his  two  clerks  were  also  killed 
in  the  same  attack  which  took  place  near  Fort  King. 

On  December  thirty-first.  General  Clinch  and  Brigadier  General  Call 
with  their  troops,  which  numbered  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  were 
attacked  by  two  hundred  Seminoles  led  by  Osceola  and  Alligator.  This 
precipitated  the  Battle  of  hiithlacoochee  River  in  the  Lake  Tsala  Apopka 
area  of  Florida.  Osceola,  who  had  received  a favor  from  an  officer  at 
an  earlier  date,  met  the  officer  during  the  battle  and  ordered  his 
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Seminoles  to  spare  the  said  officer. 

1835-1842  . 

Second  Seminole  War. 

1836 

January  thirty— first,  General  Winfield  Scott  became  commandant  of 
United  States  forces  in  Florida. 

February  second,  Osceola* s letter  of  defiance  was  written. 

February  twenty-seventh  to  March  fifth,  the  Battle  of  Withlacoochee 
Ford  between  General  Gaines  and  his  force  of  one  thousand  and  one  hundred 
men  against  Osceola  and  Ino,  a Negro  chief,  with  their  Seminole  and 
Serainole-Negro  warriors  was  terminated  in  a parley  between  the  contenders. 
General  Clinch  arrived  on  the  battleground  with  his  relieving  forces  and 

immediately  opened  fire  wounding  Osceola  and  killing  two  Indians  and  one 

' 

Negro. 

April  fifth  to  eighteenth,  the  Battle  of  Cooper *s  Post  was  fought. 
November  eighteenth.  General  Richard  Call  and  General  Armstrong 
commanding  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  Tennessee  troops  attacked  a large 
Seminole  encampment  precipitating  the  Battle  of  the  Big  Wahoo  Swamp. 

December  eighth.  General  Thomas  Jesup  assumed  command  of  the  troops 
in  Florida. 

During  the  period  following  the  assumption  of  his  command.  General 
Jesup  in  writing  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  stated,  "We  are 
attempting  to  remove  the  Indians  when  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the 
white  settlers,  and  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  an  unex- 
plored wilderness,  of  the  interior  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of 
the  interior  of  China." 
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1837 

On  January  twenty-eighth.  , General  Jesup  moved  his  troops  forward 
and  occupied  a strong  position  on  Tahopkaliga  Lake  where  several  hundred 
cattle  were  obtained. 

On  March  sixth.  General  Jesup  stated  to  Ki canopy,  "The  Seminole  and 
their  allies  who  come  in  and  emigrate  west  shall  be  secure  in  their  lives 
and  property;  that  their  Negroes,  and  their  bona  fide  property,  shall 
accompany  them  west,  and  their  cattle  and  ponies  ah«i,i  be  pgjd  for  by 
the  United  States."  Micanopy  accepted  these  conditions  and  agreed  to 
emigrate.  He  then  led  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  people  to  Fort  Brooke 
and  rescued  Micanopy,  Jumper  and  other  chiefs.  The  chiefs,  with  many  of 
the  young  braves,  escaped  during  the  night. 

In  September  Chief  Kenita  I&athla  (King  Philip)  and  thirty-five  of 
his  tribesmen  were  captured  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Marion  at  St.  Augustine. 

General  Hernandez,  by  order  of  General  Jesup,  seized  Osceola  under 
a flag  of  truce  near  St.  Augustine  and  imprisoned  him  at  Fort  Marion. 

In  November,  a Cherokee  delegation  sought  to  bring  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Seminole  forces  at  Chickasaw  Creek.  Seminole s 
accompanied  the  Cherokee  delegation  to  Fort  Mellon  for  discussions  with 
General  Jesup.  General  Jesup  ordered  the  Seminole  delegation  to  be  im- 
prisoned as  hostages,  guaranteeing  the  appearance  of  their  people  for 
deportation. 

Osceola  was  transferred  from  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
to  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

December  twenty-fifth,  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  commanding  about  one 
thousand  and  one  hundred  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  excepting  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Missouri  Volunteers  and  seventy  Delaware  Indians, 
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fought,  the  Seminoles  in  the  Battle  of  Okeechobee  near  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Twenty-eight  soldiers  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  soldiers 
(mostly  officers)  were  wounded.  The  four  hundred  and  eighty  Seminoles 
participating  in  the  battle , fourteen  of  whom  were  killed,  were  led  by 
Alligator,  Coacoochee  (Wildcat),  Arpelka  (Sam  Jones),  Otolke  Thloco 
(the  Prophet) , and  Bolek  (Billy  Bowlegs) . 

During  the  year,  approximately  five  hundred  and  thirteen  Seminoles 
were  deported. 

1338 

January  thirtieth,  Osceola  died  in  prison  at  Fort  Moultrie. 

February  twelfth,  General  Jesup  held  a conference  with  the  Seminole 
leaders  Tuskegee  and  Halleck  Had jo.  The  peace  dance  was  held.  Clasping 
elbows  (equivalent  to  shaking  hands)  was  done.  The  Calumet  was  smoked. 

March  nineteenth,  a Council  was  held  at  Fort  Jupiter,  Five  hundred 
and  thirteen  Indians  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Negroes  and  Indians 
surrendered  a short  time  later.  Alligator  and  thirty  warriors  still  later 
escaped  from  Fort  Brooke. 

July  eleventh.  Alligator  and  his  family  were  deported. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  was  placed  in  temporary  command  of  Florida 
forces . 

1839 

In  April,  General  Alexander  Macomb  assumed  command  of  troops  in 
Florida. 

May  eighteenth,  General  Macomb  announced  that  the  Seminoles  had 
agreed  to  peace  at  the  Council  of  Fort  King  and  that  those  Seminoles 
remaining  to  the  west  of  Lake  Okeechobee  would  continue  to  remain  peace- 
fully in  that  area. 

Residents  of  Florida  demanded  the  removal  or  annihilation  of  the 
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Serainoles  who  remained  in  Florida. 

Following  the  Green  Corn  Dance  in  June,  two  hundred  and  fifty 

warriors  led  by  Chekika  went  on  the  warpath  and  continued  guerilla  activi- 
ties. 

On  July  twenty-third,  "Spanish  Indians"  killed  eighteen  of  the 
thirty-two  men  at  the  trading  post  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River. 

. The  governor  and  the  council  of  Florida  purchased  bloodhounds  in 
Cuba  to  be  brought  to  Florida  and  used  in  hunting  down  the  Seminole 
Indians. 


1840 

Chakaika  and  his  men  were  hung  by  Colonel  W.  S.  Harney  in  reprisal 
for  their  raid  on  Indian  Key. 

Captain  John  Page  asked  Holahtochee  and  Nocoseohola,  Seminole  chiefs 
residing  in  the  Arkansas  Territory,  to  return  to  Florida  with  him  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Seminoles  remaining  in  Florida  to  seek  residence  in 
Indian  Territory. 

On  October  first,  two  chiefs  and  twelve  other  Indians,  with  two 
interpreters,  prepared  to  leave  Fort  Gibson  for  Florida.  Alligator  sent 
a message  by  this  group  to  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  urging  them  to  remove 
to  Indian  Territory  without  further  incident. 

October  twenty-second.  Major  Allen  Hitchcock  wrote  a letter  to  hli 
brother,  Samuel  Hitchcock  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  stating  his  sympathy 
for  the  Seminole  cause  ami  justifying  their  position  in  the  Seminole  War. 

The  delegation  of  Seminoles  from  the  Indian  Territory  arrived  in 
Florida  in  November,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

1841 

March  twenty-first,  two  hundred  Tallahassee  Negroes  were  deported. 
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May  seventh,  two  hundred  Seminoles  were  deported. 

In  May,  Halek  Tustenugge  sent  a bundle  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
sticks  to  Fort  Brooke  indicating  that  he  and  his  band  would  surrender  for 
deportation. 

Colonel  Worth* s troops  captured  Wildcats  daughter.  Wildcat  on  his 
visit  to  Colonel  Worth  for  a conference  stated,  "The  White  ones  dealt  un- 
justly with  me.  I came  to  them  and  they  deceived  me.  I loved  the  land  I 
was  upon.  My  body  is  made  of  its  sands.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  me  legs 
to  walk  over  it,  eyes  to  see  it,  hands  to  aid  myself,  a head  with  which  I 
think.  The  sun  which  shines  warm  and  bright  brings  forth  our  crops,  and 
the  moon  brings  back  spirits  of  our  warriors,  our  fathers,  our  wives,  and 
our  children.  The  White  man  comes,  he  grows  pale  and  sickly;  why  can  we 
not  live  in  peace?  They  steal  our  horses  and  cattle,  cheat  us  and  take 
our  lands.  They  may  shoot  us,  chain  our  hands  and  feet,  but  the  Red  man*s 
heart  will  be  free.  I have  come  to  you  in  peace,  and  have  taken  you  by 
the  hand.  I will  sleep  in  your  camp,  though  your  soldiers  stand  around 
me  as  thick  as  pine  trees.  I am  done.  When  we  know  each  other  better,  I 
will  say  more." 

In  September , Alligator,  Hotulke  Emathla,  and  Waxie  Emathla,  three 
alternates,  and  one  interpreter  left  Fort  Gibson  for  Florida  to  persuade 
more  Seminoles  to  move  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  October,  wildcat  and  his  band  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  Seminoles 
were  deported. 

1842 

April  ninth.  The  Battle  of  Pilaklakaha  was  fought. 

November  twenty-eighth.  Colonel  E.  A.  Hitchcock  received  the  sur- 
render of  Pascofa  and  the  Ocklocknee  Indians  numbering  twenty-one  men, 
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nineteen  women,  end  ten  children.  Tiger  Tail  and  Ochaeker  the  Creek, 
with  their  respective  bands,  surrendered  to  Colonel  Hitchcock. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  most  of  the  removal  of  the  Seminoles  had 
been  accomplished.  At  the  treaty  dinner  at  Fort  King,  Sam  Jones  and  his 
band  refused  deportation.  Leaving  Fort  King,  Sam  Jones  and  his  band 
migrated  to  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and  established  Sam  Jones  Old  Town. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three  Seminoles  had  been  deported.  Approximately 
two  hundred  Seminoles  remained  in  the  Florida  Everglades.  The  war  had 
cost  the  United  States  approximately  $30 ,000 ,000 . Approximately  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  regular  troops  were  maintained  in  the  field  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  with  as  high  a number  as  nine  thousand  troops  in 
the  field  at  different  times.  The  United  States  had  also  utilised  Creek, 
Shawnee,  Delaware,  Kickapoo , and  Choctaw  Indian  allies  in  conducting  the 
war.  No  more  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  Seminoles  had  been  in 
the  Held  at  any  one  time. 


1848 

A treaty  provided  that  those  Seminoles  remaining  in  Florida  should 
possess  the  Everglades.  Billy  Bowlegs  was  offered  $215,000  to  persuade 
his  band  to  move  to  Indian  Territory . 

1850 

Sporadic  warfare  was  continued,  being  chiefly  white  ” guerilla M 
warfare  under  Seminole  guise. 

Chip co* s bare!  moved  to  an  island  in  Lake  Hamilton. 

Seventy- six  Seminoles  were  deported  during  the  year. 
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1856 

Congress  authorized  a bounty  to  be  paid  for  the  delivery  of  Indians 
to  the  government  forts,  ranging  from  $100  for  children  to  $*400  for  each 
warrior. 

William  Collins  had  established  friendly  relations  with  Chipco  and 
his  band.  He  heard  of  the  plans  to  capture  Chipco  and  his  people.  Travel- 
ling on  horseback  at  night  he  reached  the  camp  and  told  Chipco  of  the 
pl^wis.  The  camp  was  then  moved  to  an  island  in  Lake  Marion,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Haines  City,  and  from  there  to  the  cypress  swamps  north  and 
east  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 

1858 

The  government  determined  to  make  a final  effort  to  remove  all  the 
Seminoles  remaining  in  Florida  to  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  Superintendency,  Rector,  was  directed  to  perform 
this  duty.  His  report  indicated  that  with  some  difficulty  he  had 
the  principle  chief.  Bowlegs,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  tribesman  to 
accompany  him  west. 

On  May  fourth,  Billy  Bowlegs  II  and  his  band  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  mostly  women  and  children,  left  Fort  layers  aboard  the  steamer  Grey 
Cloud  for  Arkansas  Territory.  Billy  Bowlegs  was  offered  $6,500  for  him- 
self; $1,000  each  for  his  four  sub-chiefs;  $500  each  for  his  warriors; 
and  $100  each  for  the  women  and  children  who  would  emigrate.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  his  band  were  women  and  children. 

Arpeika  (Sam  Jones),  a medicine  man  of  the  Wildcat  clan,  and  his 
band  of  approximately  thirty  Seminoles  refused  to  leave  Florida. 

1859 

Superintendent  Rector,  accompanied  by  Billy  Bowlegs  II  and  three 
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other  leading  Seminole s of  the  1858  emigrating  party,  returned  to  Florida 
to  induce  the  remaining  Seminoles  to  emigrate  west.  Seventy  were  induced 
to  emigrate.  Opposition  was  manifested  by  certain  white  settlers,  but 
since  the  southern  part  of  Florida  was  opened  for  settlement,  there  was 
a change  among  this  class  of  persons  and  serious  complaints  were  made 
against  the  Seminoles. 

1865 

During  the  Civil  War,  enmity  of  the  whites  toward  the  Seminoles 
died  down.  Some  of  the  Seminole  men  ventured  out  of  the  Everglades  to 
trade,  and  a few  were  used  as  guides  for  the  Florida  cattle  batallion, 
commanded  by  Captain  James  McKay,  who  gathered  and  drove  cattle  to 
Baldwin,  where  they  were  loaded  on  railroad  cars  and  shipped  to  the 
Confederate  Amy. 

1866 

Chipco  and  his  band  moved  from  the  cypress  swamp  north  and  east  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  Kissimmee  River  and  its  valley. 

1868 

Article  16  of  the  Florida  Constitution  in  sections  7 and  8 provided 
for  Seminole  legislators. 

Chipco  and  his  band  located  on  Tiger  Creek  near  Lake  Hatchnehcw. 

1870 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  an  Episcopal  missionary,  attempted  to  establish 
a school. 

1371 

The  Methodist  Conference  of  Florida  sent  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Collier  as 


a missionary  to  the  Seminoies.  Want  of  funds  compelled  the  discontinuance 
of  this  work  in  1872. 

♦ 

1872 

The  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  attempted  to  determine  the  "number, 
conditions,  and  means  of  support"  of  the  Florida  Serainoles,  "especially 
with  view  to  intelligent  action  under  representations  made  to  this 
office  (of  Indian  Affairs)  that  an  outbreak  might  at  some  time  occur." 

No  report  of  the  Commission  is  on  record. 

1872-187** 

t 

F.  A.  Ober's  study  of  the  Seminole  was  made.  His  report , published 
in  1875*  recommended  that  public  lands  in  Florida  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  Seminoles. 


1875 

Chipco's  band  was  now  located  on  Catfish  Lake  (Lake  Pierce),  east 
of  Lake  Wales. 

1878 

Chipco  offered  to  sell  Negroes  at  $800  each  in  Fort  Meade. 

1879 

Little  Billy  Fewell,  a Mikasuki  of  the  Wind  sib,  bom  about  I860, 
lived  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hendry  at  Fort  Myers  and  attended  school 
in  Fort  Myers . He  was  the  father  of  Josie  Billie,  Ingraham  Billie,  and 
Mrs.  Charley  Qypress . He  served  as  Rev.  Dr.  Clay  MacCauley*  s main  infor- 
mant, guide,  and  interpreter.  He  was  the  first  Seminole  to  attend  school. 


R.  H.  Pratt's  Report,  on  the  Seminole.  1879*  was  written.  Pratt  had 
been  instructed  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  removing  the  remaining 
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Seminoles  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Evidently,  one  result  of  this  report 
was  to  abandon  this  aim.  He  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
Indian  Boarding  School  at  Fort  Brooke  (Tampa).  The  report  was  published 
in  1888. 


1880 

Rev.  Clay  MacCauley  visited  the  Catfish  Lake  Seminole  Settlement 
in  the  Big  Cypress.  He  reported  a Seminole  population  of  two  hundred  and 
eignt.  Thirty-seven  families  lived  in  22  camps  which  were  divided  into 
five  widely  scattered  groups  or  settlements. 

Cotton,  calico,  gingham,  and  flannel  cloth  was  used  by  the  Seminoles 
for  clothing.  Striped  or  figured  cloth  was  preferred.  Simple  bands  of 
colored  cloth  were  used  for  decoration.  The  sewing  machine  may  have  been 
used  in  sewing,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  clothing  was  hand  sewn  and  that 
the  sewing  machine  came  into  use  about  1900. 

1881 

A census  made  in  the  Indian  Territory  indicated  that  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Seminoles  lived  in  the  Arkansas  reservation 
designated  as  their  reservation  residence. 

1883- 1884 

Rev,  Br.  Clay  McCauley’s  studies  of  the  Seminole  were  continued. 

His  findings  were  reported  in  the  5th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  1887 . 

1884- 1893 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  find  suitable  lands  for  the 
Seminole  in  Florida  by  government  agents.  $6,000  had  been  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  public  lands.  Since  this  amount  was  not  spent  at 
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the  time  of  the  initial  appropriation,  it  was  reappropriated  annually  for 
this  purpose. 


1885 

Seminole  legislators  had  not  been  elected  under  the  former  consti- 
tutional provisions  of  1868  and  the  Florida  Constitution  of  1885  dropped 
this  provision. 


1888 

Reports  of  Special  Agent  A.  M.  Wilson,  on  his  investigations  among 
the  Seminole,  were  made.  Pratt *s  report  of  1879  was  printed  as  one  of 
the  documents  of  this  report.  An  appropriation  of  $6,000  was  made  for 
the  construction  of  a school,  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  planting,  and 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements . 

1389 

The  Florida  Legislature  set  aside  thirty-six  townships  for  use  as 
a Seminole  reservation.  The  land  was  not  deeded  to  the  Seminole  people. 
Spencer  reported,  in  1913 » that  practically  all  of  the  land  appropriated 
had  been  deeded  to  white  settlers  by  that  year. 

1891 

In  February,  Jim  Jumper  killed  eight  of  the  Seminole  people.  Jim 
was  a half-breed  member  of  the  tribe.  He  had  bought  whiskey  from  a white 
trader.  In  what  appeared  to  have  been  a delerium  tremens  attack,  he 
killed  his  wife,  Woxomicco,  Old  Tom  Tiger,  and  Young  Tiger,  his  sister 
and  her  two  children.  Jim  was  then  shot  down  by  William  Martin. 

The  death  of  Woxomicco  (great  chief)  terminated  the  role  of  the 
great  chief  of  the  Seminoles  as  no  one  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 
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Four  hundred  acres  of  land  were  purchased  by  the  Women’s  National 
Indian  Association  for  the  Seminole  people.  Eighty  acres  of  this  land 
was  then  sold  to  the  United  States  government  and  a sawmill  was  erected 
upon  the  tract. 

1393 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Crane  Grey,  Bishop  of  South  Florida,  was  the  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  a mission  station  at  Immokalee  and  a hospital 
station  at  Glade  Cross.  The  land  purchased  by  the  Women’s  National 
Indian  Association  and  the  small  government  tract  were  transferred  to 
the  Mission  Board  of  the  Diocese  of  South  Florida.  Dr.  J.  E.  Brecht, 
a physician,  was  appointed  missionary. 

The  government  began  to  purchase  small  tracts  of  land  for  the 
Seminoles.  Big  Cypress  reservation,  consisting  of  an  initial  purchase 
of  1,280  acres,  was  set  aside  for  the  Seminole  people. 

1894 

At  a general  council  of  the  Cow  Creek  Seminoles  and  the  Kikasukis 
it  was  decreed,  in  order  to  keep  the  Seminole  blood  lines  pure,  no  more 
mixed  marriages  would  be  permitted  with  persons  of  all  Negro  blood  or 
all  white  blood.  Seminoles  would  only  be  permitted  to  marry  among  them- 
selves, thus  for  a time  there  was  a period  of  troubled  times  and  several 
people  were  killed  as  a result  of  this  decree.  The  Seminole  view  in  re- 
gard to  education,  in  fact  his  regard  for  the  white  culture,  was  summa- 
rized in  the  following  statement  made  at  this  council,  "We  have  listened 
to  the  great  white  father  at  Washington.  The  Great  Spirit  wishes  no 
change  in  his  red  children.  If  you  teach  our  children  the  knowledge  of 
the  white  people,  they  will  cease  to  be  Indians.  To  know  how  to  read  and 
write  is  very  good  for  white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  Long  time 
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ago,  some  of  our  fathers  wrote  upon  a little  piece  of  paper  without  the 
nation  knowing  anything  about  it.  When  the  agent  called  the  Indians  to- 
gether he  told  them  that  the  little  paper  was  a treaty  which  their 
brethren  had  made  with  the  great  father  at  Washington,  and  lol  they  found 
that  their  brethren  by  knowing  how  to  write,  had  sold  their  lands  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  to  the  white  race.  Tell  our  great  father  at 
Washington  that  we  want  no  schools,  neither  books,  for  reading  and  writing 
makes  very  bad  Indians.  We  are  satisfied.  Let  us  alone." 

1895 

Dr.  Gibbs  was  appointed  the  Episcopal  missionary. 

1899 

The  Big  Qypress  reservation  was  extended  to  include  an  area  of 
23,061.72  acres. 


1900 

By  this  time,  the  sewing  machine  was  recognized  and  accepted  in 
the  Seminole  culture. 

1913 

The  Episcopal  mission,  related  to  the  Mikasuki  Seminoles,  was 
established  on  160  acres  of  leased  land,  A home  for  a missionary,  a store, 
and  three  Indian  shacks  were  constructed.  Plans  were  developed  for  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  farm. 

The  Baptist  mission,  related  to  the  Cow  Creek  Seminoles,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Tanneries  refused  to  accept  alligator  skins  for  tanning.  This  was 
a severe  blow  to  the  Seminole  economy  as  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
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their  income  had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  alligator  hides. 

1915 

The  Seminole  Indian  Association  of  Florida  was  established. 

The  Seminole  tribal  council  granted  permission  for  one  Seminole 
boy  to  attend  public  school, 

1917 

e 

A State  Indian  reservation  was  established  in  western  Broward  county 
by  an  act  of  the  Florida  State  Legislature. 

Spencer,  in  his  annual  report,  stated  that  there  were  seven  camps 
of  Seminoles  (Cow  Creek  Seminoles)  and  twenty-one  camps  of  Hikasukis  in 
Florida. 

1919 

Plans  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  two  day  schools  for  Semin- 
ole Indians  for  the  year  1920,  but  plans  were  abandoned. 

1920 

The  first  Seminole  woman  on  record  entered  a hospital  for  maternity 
care  and  the  delivery  of  a baby  in  a hospital. 

By  this  year,  the  beautiful  geometric  patterned  bands  of  Seminole 
shirts  and  skirts  were  a typical  cultural  feature. 

1922 

Jack  Tiger  Tail  was  murdered  by  a white  man. 

1924 

A federal  law  signed  on  June  second,  stated,  "all  Indians  born  in 

the  United  States  are  citizens  of  that  nation  and  of  the  state  in  which 
they  reside."  (43  Stat.  253). 
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The  agent* s report  of  this  year  indicated  that  crop  failure  had 
created  a serious  dietary  problem  among  the  Seminole s and  that  drainage 
activities  in  the  Everglades  area  were  producing  economic  stress  through 
the  reduction  of  available  game.  Malaria  cases  were  on  the  increase. 

1926 

Hendry  County  reservation,  consisting  of  42,000  acres,  was  abandoned. 
A tract  of  360  acres  was  purchased  near  Dania  and  designated  as  the 
Dania  Indian  reservation.  A school  building  was  erected. 

The  first  Seminole  couple  were  married  by  civil  authority. 

1927 

Mrs.  Lena  King,  a Seminole,  opened  the  experimental  school  at  Dania 
on  February  the  first.  Three  pupils  were  enrolled  in  elementary  school. 
During  the  year  the  enrollment  was  increased  to  eighteen  children.  Night 

classes  in  reading,  writing,  and  language  were  Introduced  for  men  and 

% 

classes  in  needlework  were  introduced  for  women. 

1928 

To  avoid  complications  arising  from  objections  on  the  part  of  white 
cattlemen  in  south  Florida,  the  Seminoles  were  forbidden  to  own  cattle. 

The  second  Seminole  couple  were  married  by  civil  authority. 
Construction  of  the  Tamiaml  Trail  began. 

On  September  the  eighth,  a hurricane  destroyed  the  buildings  at 
Dania  reservation. 

One  death  occurred  as  a result  of  influenza  during  the  epidemic  in 
the  Big  Cypress  reservation. 


1929 

Fourteen  children  were  enrolled  in  school,  several  children  being 
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enrolled  in  the  second  grade. 

One  death  occurred  as  a result  of  the  two  influenza  epidemics  which 
occurred  during  the  year. 


1930 

By  this  year,  drainage  and  timbering  activities  in  the  Everglades 
area  produced  conditions  that  facilitated  the  development  of  woods  fires 
and  resulted  in  a depletion  of  game  essential  to  the  Seminole  hunting 
economy. 


1933 

Josie  Billie,  a leading  Seminole  medicine  man,  attended  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair. 

J l/ 


1935 


About  this  year,  women’s  hair  styles  changed  from  the  older  conical 
and  bangs  to  the  "bonnet"  style  formed  by  combing  the  hair  over  a 
cardboard  form. 

Adjoining  the  Big  Cypress  reservation,  the  State  of  Florida 
procured  109 »04o  acres  of  land  which  they  established  as  a State  Indian 
reservation  and  placed  in  the  trust  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
State  Institutions  for  the  perpetual  use  and  benefit  of  the  Seminole 
people. 

1936 

A cattle  program  was  initiated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminole 
people. 

The  Indian  Agent’s  letter  of  September  twenty-first,  stated  that 
the  Seminole  people,  both  the  Mikasuki  and  the  Cow  Creeks,  were  still 
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opposed  to  formal  education. 

The  Big  Cypress  reservation  was  increased  in  size  by  the  addition 

I 

of  10,880  acres  of  land. 

1938 

On  May  twenty-fifth,  the  Cow  Creek  Seminoles  "recognized"  the  United 
States  government  and  presented  a request  to  the  Indian  commissioners 
to  aid  in  the  building  of  a school,  a hospital,  and  a community  building. 

The  Seminole  council  admin! st ered  the  death  penalty  for  the  last 
time.  The  executioner  appointed  by  the  council  was  arraigned  in  a civil 
court  which  decreed  that  the  act  of  execution  was  "justifiable  homicide." 

1939 

Josie  Billie  attended  the  New  York  Exposition.  ^ 

* 

19^*0-19^1 

The  Seminoles  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  allied  cause  in 
World  War  II.  The  declaration  was  presented  in  a formal  statement*  L 

1941 

By  the  Florida  Statutes,  Chapter  285,  1941,  the  State  of  Florida 
fixed  the  State  Seminole  reservation  adjoining  the  Big  Cypress  reserv- 
ation at  104,800  acres. 

The  young  men  had  adopted  the  short  men’s  shirt.  Old  men  still 
retained  the  long  shirt. 

1943 

The  Big  Oypress  reservation  was  increased  in  size  by  the  addition 
of  7,200  acres. 
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19^4 

Four  children  were  recorded  as  attending  public  school. 

1945 

At  this  date,  at  least  one  old  Seminole  man  ig  known  to  have  had 
two  wives  (DuogaDcr). 

1946 

A Baptist  church  was  opened  in  the  Big  Qypress  reservation. 

Brighton  school  records  indicated  that  seventeen  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  school';  twenty-three  pupils  attended  classes  at  the 
Cherokee  Indian  School  in  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 

A hoax  was  perpetrated  in  regard  to  the  Seminole  tribal  council 
pronouncing  the  death  sentence  on  a young  woman  of  the  tribe  who  had 
married  a white  man.  The  Miami  Herald  exposed  this  propaganda  as  origi- 
nating in  one  of  the  tourist  centers  where  it  was  used  as  commercial 
propoganda. 

19^8 

A group  of  Seminole  men  registered  for  voting  in  the  November  presi- 
dential election. 


19*>9 

The  first  Seminole  wedding  in  a church  was  held  in  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Big  Qypress  reservation. 

1950 

Road  construction  projects  were  undertaken  in  the  Seminole  reser- 


vations 
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1951 

Three  Seminole  men  were  known  to  have  white  wives  and  one  Seminole 
woman  had  a white  husband  by  this  date. 

1952 

The  foundation  herd  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  Seminole 
people  in  1936,  consisting  of  a few  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  and  by 
contract  agreement  to  be  paid  for  in  kind  by  1953,  were  paid  for  in  full 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  orje  year  before  the  contract  expired. 

Adults  on  the  Brighton  reservation  requested  adult  education. 

1954 

Brighton  reservation  day  school  was  closed  and  the  children  were 
transferred  from  Brighton  school  to  the  public  schools,  most  children 
entering  schools  in  Okeechobee. 

1955 

July  the  first,  the  health  services  for  Indians  was  transferred  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

In  August,  Joe  Billie,  a widower,  petitioned  a civil  court  for 
assistance  in  gaining  custody  of  his  five  children  who  had  been  taken 
by  their  maternal  grandmother  in  accordance  with  tribal  law.  The  Seminole 
council  yielded  to  his  request  and  permitted  him  to  take  custody  of  his 
children. 

Electricity  was  brought  into  Brighton  and  Big  CJrpress  reservations 
during  the  year. 

1956 

Adults  on  the  Brighton  reservation  requested  adult  education. 
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Adults  on  the  Dania  reservation  increased  their  eirollment  in  adult 
classes. 

Six  Seminole  families  moved  into  new  American-type  homes  in  a 
project  sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the  Sominoles,  assisted  by  members  of 
the  Broward  County  Home  Demonstration  Clubs. 

The  State  of  Florida  appointed  a State  of  Florida  Indian  Commissioner. 

President  Eisenhower  signed  the  Haley  Bill  which  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  title  of  the  Brighton  reservation  lands  from  the  government 
to  the  Seminole  Indians  of  the  Brighton  reservation. 


• ^ 
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CHART  1 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  CULTURE  PERIODS,  I65O  TO  THE  PRESENT 


Period 

Dates 

Indian  Culture 

T^pe 

I 

1650-1710 

Pre-Seminole 

A 

II 

1710-1750 

Seminole  Formative 

B 

III 

1750-1783 

Seminole  Expansion 

C 

IV 

1783-1820 

Seminole  Consolidation 

D 

V 

1820-1865 

Seminole  Hostility- 
Deportation 

E 

VI 

1865- 

Florida  Seminole 

F 

CHART  2 


EUROPEAN  CULTURE  CONTACT  PERIODS,  1609  TO  THE  PRESENT 


Period 

Dates 

European  Culture 

Type 

I 

1609-1706 

Spanish  Mission 

A 

II 

1706-1763 

Spanish  Plantation  I 

B 

III 

1763-1783 

British  Trading  Post 

C 

IV 

1783-1820 

Spanish  Plantation  II 

D 

V 

1820-1865 

American  Pioneer 

E 

VI 

I865- 

American 

F 
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Period 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


CHART  3 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  IDD1AH  CULTURE  AM)  JEU80PEAH  CULTURI 
C08TACT  PERIODS,  1609  TO  THE  PRESEHT 

Inaian  Culture  European  Culture 


A 

8 

C 

D 

I 

F 


A 

B 

3-C 

D 

E 

F 
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TABLE  1 


COMPOSITE  DATA  AND  THEIR 

SOURCES  RELATIVE  TO 

SEMINOLE  POPULATIO 

N,  1820-1956 

Date: 

Number 1 

Source: 

1820 

5*000 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1836 

3,765 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1837 

5,072 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1838 

3,565 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1841 

3,765 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1847 

370 

Schoolcraft 

1850 

3 4S 

Schoolcraft 

1853 

500 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1858 

200 

1880 

208 

Clay  MacCauley 

1893 

450 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1894 

450 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1895 

565 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1896 

565 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1897 

565 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1898 

575 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1899 

575 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1900 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1901 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1902 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1903 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1904 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1905 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1906 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1907 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1903 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1909 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1910 

358 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1911 

446 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1912 

446 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1913 

600 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1914 

562 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1915 

578 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1916 

574 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1917 

586 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1918 

585 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1919 

573 

U.S.  Indian  Office 

1920 

467 

• 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 
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TABLE  1 - Continued 


Date: 

Number: 

Source? 

1921 

452 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1922 

462 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1923 

461 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1924 

467 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1925 

530 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1926 

469 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1927 

503 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1928 

506 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1929 

516 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1930 

578 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1931 

572 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1932 

562 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1933 

568 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1934 

1935 

1936 

193? 

586 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1938 

586 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1939 

586 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1940 

590 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1941 

604 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1942 

616 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1943 

1944 

1945 

761 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

751 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1951 

823 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1952 

1953 

870 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1954 

918 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1955 

925 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

1956 

975 

Seminole  Indian  Agency 

Sources: 

John  R.  Swanton,  Early  History  of  the  Creek  Indians  and 

Their  Neighbors.  (Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Bulletin  73,  1922).  pp.  443-48,  for  Seminole  populations  in 
the  years  1820-1919  and  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  for  the 

Seminole  populations  in  the  years  1920-1956. 
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TABLE  2 


CALCULATED  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  POPULATION  BASED  ON  OFFICIAL 
• SEMINOLE  AGENCY  RECORDS,  1927-1956 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Increase 

Calculated  Population 

1927 

1928 

8 

5 

3 

503 

506 

1929 

5 

9 

-4 

502 

1930 

- — 

1 

-1 

501 

1931 

— 

2 

-2 

499 

1932 

13 

5 

8 

507 

1933 

4 

1 

3 

510  • 

1934 

3 

10 

-7 

503 

1935 

22 

13 

9 

512 

1936 

22 

9 

13 

525 

1937 

20 

9 

11 

536 

1938 

29 

9 

20 

55  6 

1939 

32 

15 

17 

573 

1940 

34 

16 

18 

591 

1941 

22 

13 

9 

600 

1942 

21 

9 

12 

612 

1943 

26 

12 

14 

626 

1944 

33 

? 

25 

651 

1945 

25 

10 

15 

666 

1946  . 

25 

13 

12 

678 

1947 

30 

13 

17 

695 

1948 

60 

14 

46 

741 

1949 

54 

10 

44 

785 

1950 

52 

5 

47 

832 

1951 

32 

5 

27 

859 

1952 

30 

12 

18 

877 

1953 

42 

10 

32 

909 

1954 

38 

11 

27 

936 

1955 

19 

9 

10 

946 

1956 

37 

10 

27 

973 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1927-1956, 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 
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TABUS  3 


COMPARISON  OF  COMPOSITE  AND  CALCULATED 
FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  POPULATION,  1927-1956 


Calculated 

Population 

Agent’s 

Reports 

Variant 

503 

503 

50  6 

506 

——— 

502 

516 

-14 

501 

578 

-77 

499 

572 

-73 

507 

56 2 

-55 

510 

568 

-58 

503 



512 

MW 

525 

T-w-m 

536 

586 

-50 

556 

586 

-30 

573 

586 

-13 

591 

590 

1 

600 

604 

- 4 

612 

616 

- 4 

626 

651 

H mm 

■MM 

666 

761 

-95 

678 

695 

SMM 

— 

741 

751 

-10 

785 

- — 

— 

832 

— 

. 

859 

823 

36 

877 

— 

— 

909 

8?0  • 

39 

936 

918 

18 

946 

925 

21 

973 

975 

- 2 

Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency , 1927-1956. 
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TABLE  4 


FLQRIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  BIRTH  RATES,  1931-1955 


Average  of 

Population 

Birth 

Period 

All  Births 

Average 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

8.4 

506.2 

16.6 

1936-40 

27.4 

556.2 

49.3 

32.7 

1941-45 

25.4 

631.0 

40.3 

- 9.0 

1946-50 

44.2 

746.2 

59.2 

13.9 

1951-55 

32.2 

905.4 

35.6 

-23.6 

Source:  Official  Records, 

Seminole  Indian  Agency,  I93I-I955 

TABLE  5 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES, 

1931-1955 

Average  of 

Population 

Death 

Period 

All  Deaths 

Average 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

6.2 

506.2 

12.2 

1936-40 

11.6 

556.2 

20.9 

8.7 

1941-45 

10.4 

631.0 

16.5 

-4.4 

1946-50 

11.0 

746.2 

14.7 

-1.8 

1951-55 

9.4 

905.4 

10.4 

-4.3 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  6 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  BIRTHS,  1931-1955 


Period 

Male 

Births 

Increase 

Female 

Births 

Increase 

Total 

Births 

Increase 

1931-35 

20 

22 

42 

1936-40 

61 

41 

76 

54 

137 

95 

1941-45 

62 

1 

65 

-11 

127 

-10 

1946-50 

116 

54 

105 

40 

221 

94 

1951-55 

39 

-27 

73 

-33 

161 

-60 

Totals 

348 

69 

340 

50 

688 

119 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 


TABLE  7 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  MALE  BIRTH  RATES,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Male  Births 

Population 

Average 

Birth 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

4.0 

506.2 

7.9 

1936-40 

12.2 

55 6.2 

21.9 

14.0 

1941-45 

12.4 

631.0 

19.7 

- 2.2 

1946-50 

23.2 

746.2 

31.1 

11.4 

1951-55 

17.8 

905.4 

19.7 

-11.4 

Source: 

Official  Records 

, Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 

TABLE  8 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  FEMALE  BIRTH  RATES,  1931-1955 

Average  of 

Population 

Birth 

Period 

Female  Births 

Average 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

4.4 

506.2 

8.7 

1936-40 

15.2 

556.2 

27.3 

18.6 

1941-45 

13.0 

631.0 

20.6 

- 6.7 

1946-50 

21.0 

746.2  • 

28.1 

7.5 

1951-55 

14.4 

905.4 

15.9 

-12.2 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  9 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  DEATHS,  1931-1955 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Period 

Deaths 

Increase 

Deaths 

Increase 

Deaths 

Increase 

1931-35 

13 

13 

31 

1936-40 

29 

11 

29 

16 

58 

27 

1941-45 

30 

1 

22 

- 7 

52 

- 6 

1946-50 

31 

1 

24 

2 

55 

3 

1951-55 

22 

- 9 

25 

1 

47 

8 

Totals 

130 

4 

113 

12 

243 

32 

Source: 

Official  Records, 

Seminole 

Indian  Agency, 

1931-1955 

TABLE  10 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  MALE  DEATH  RATES,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Male  Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

3.6 

506.2 

7.1 

1936-40 

5.8 

556.2 

10.4 

3.3 

1941-45 

6.0 

631.0 

9.5 

-0.9 

1946-50 

6.2 

746.2 

8.3 

-1.2 

1951-55 

4.4 

905.4 

4.9 

-3.4 

Source: 

Official  Records 

, Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 

• 

TABLE  1 

1 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  FEMALE  DEATH  RATES,  1931-1955 

Average  of 

Population 

Death 

Period 

Female  Deaths 

Average 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

2.6 

506.2 

5.1 

1936-40 

5.8 

556.2 

10.4 

5.3 

1941-45 

4.4 

631.0 

6.9 

-3.5 

1946-50 

4.8 

746.2 

6.4 

-0.5 

1951-55 

5.0 

905.4 

5.5 

-0.9 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  12 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FOR  CHILDREN  AGED 

0-1,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

2.2 

506.2 

4.3 

1936-40  . 

4.2 

556.2 

7.6 

3.3 

1941-45 

4.2 

631.0 

6.7 

-0.9 

1946-50 

4.4 

746.2 

5.9 

-0.8 

1951-55 

3.0 

905.4 

3.3 

-2.6 

Source:  Official  Records,  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 


TABLE  13, 

FLORIDA  SEMIHOLE  UNADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FOR  CHILDREN  AGED 
1 Plus  to  5,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.4 

506.2 

0.8 

1936-40 

1.2 

556.2 

2.2 

1.4 

1941-45 

1.2 

631.0 

1.9 

-0.3 

1946-50 

1.6 

746.2 

2.1 

0.2 

1951-55 

1.0 

905.4 

1.1 

-1.0 

Source:  Official  Records,  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  14 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FOR  CHILDREN  AGED 

6-12,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.4 

506.2 

0.8 

1936-40 

0.2 

506.2 

0.4 

-0.4 

1941-45 

0.2 

631.0 

0.3 

-0.1 

1946-50 

0.4 

746.2 

0.5 

0.2 

1951-55 

0 

905.4 

0 

-0.5 

Source: 

Official  Records 

, Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 

TABLE  15 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  DEATH  RATES  FOR  CHILDREN  AGED 

13-20,  1931-1955 


Average  of 

Population 

Death 

Period 

Deaths 

Average 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.6 

506.2 

1.2 

1936-40 

0.4 

556.2 

0.7 

-0.5 

1941-45 

0.6 

631.0 

1.0 

0.3 

1946-50 

0.2 

746.2 

0.3 

-0.7 

1951-55 

0.4 

905.4 

0.4 

0.1 

Source: 


Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  : 

16 

DEATHS  OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  1 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  CHILDREN 

AGED  0-1,  NOT  INCLUDING  STILLBIRTHS,  1931-1955 

Period 

Kale 

Deaths 

Increase 

Female 

Deaths 

Increase 

Total 

Deaths 

Increase 

1931-35 

4 

7 

11 

1936J40 

10 

• 6 

11 

4 

21 

10 

1941-45 

9 

-1 

12 

1 

21 

0 

1946-50 

11 

2 

11 

-1 

22 

1 

1951-55 

6 

-5 

9 

-2 

15 

- 7 

Totals 

*40 

2 

50 

2 

90 

4 

Source: 

Official  Records, 

Seminole  Indian  Agency, 

1931-1955 

TABLE  17 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  MALE  DEATH  RATES,  AGED  0-1, 
NOT  INCLUDING  STILLBIRTHS,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Male  Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.8 

506.2 

1.6 

1936-40 

2.0 

556.2 

3.6 

2.0 

1941-45 

1.8 

631.0 

2.9 

-0.7 

1946-50 

2.2 

746.2 

2.9 

0 

1951-55 

1.2 

• 

905.4 

1.3 

-1.6 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  I93I-I955 
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TABLE  18 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  FEMALE  DEATH  RATES,  AGED  0-1, 
NOT  INCLUDING  STILLBIRTHS,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Female  Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

1.4 

506.2 

2.8 

1936-40 

2.2 

556.2 

3.9 

1.1 

1941-45 

2.4 

631.0 

3.8 

—0.1 

1946-50 

2.2 

746.2 

2.9 

-0.9 

1951-55 

1.8 

S 

>05.4 

1.9 

-1.0 

Source* 

Official  Records, 

Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1 955 

TABLE  19 

DEATHS  OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  CHILDREN, 
AGED  1 PLUS  TO  5,  1931-1955 


Period 

Male 

Deaths 

Increase 

Female 

Deaths 

Increase 

Total 

Deaths 

Increase 

1931-35 

2 

0 

2 

1936-40 

3 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1941-45 

5 

2 

1 

-2 

6 

0 

1956-50 

5 

0 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1951-55 

3 

-2 

2 

•»X 

5 

-3 

Totals 

18 

1 

9 

2 

27 

3 

Source*  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  20 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  MALE  DEATH  RATES, 
AGED  1 PLUS  TO  5,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Male  deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.4 

506.2 

0.8 

1936-40 

0.6 

556.2 

1.1 

0.3 

1941-45 

1.0 

631.0 

1.6 

0.5 

1946-50 

1.0 

746,2 

1.3 

-0.3 

1951-55 

0.6 

905.4 

0.7 

-0.6 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  I93I-I955 


TABLE  21 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  FEMALE  DEATH  RATES, 
AGED  1 PLUS  TO  5,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Female  Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0 

506.2 

6 

1936-40 

0.6 

556.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1941-45 

0.2 

631.0 

0.3 

-0.8 

1946-50 

0.6 

746.2 

0.8 

0.5 

1951-55 

0.4 

905.4 

0.4 

-0.4 

Source: 


Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  I93I-I955 
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TABLE  22 

DEATHS  OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  CHILDREN, 
AGED  6 TO  12,  1931-1955 


Period 

Male 

Deaths 

Increase 

Female 

Deaths 

Increase 

Total 

Deaths 

Increase 

1931-35 

0 

2 

2 

1936-40  , 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

1 

-1 

1941-45 

1 

1 

0 

-1- 

1 

0 

1946-50 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1951-55 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 

0 

-2 

Totals 

2 

0 

4 

—2 

6 

-2 

Source:  Official  Records,  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 


TABLE  23 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  MALE  DEATH  RATES, 
AGED  6 TO  12,  1931-1955 


Average  of 
Period  Male  Deaths 


1931-35  0 
1936-40  0 
1941-45  0.2 
1946-50  0.2 
1951-55  0 


Population  Death 

Average  Rate 


506.2  0 

556.2  0 

631.0  0.3 

746.2  0.3 

905.4  0 


Increase 


0 

0.3 

0 

-0.3 


Sources  Official  Records,  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  24 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  FEMALE  DEATH  RATES, 
AGED  6 TO  12,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Female  Deaths 

, Population 
Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.4 

506.2 

0.8 

—0.4 

1936-40 

0.2 

556.2 

0.4 

1941-45 

0 

631.0 

0 

-0.4 

1946-50 

0.2 

746.2 

0.3 

0.3 

1951-55 

0 

905.4 

0 

-0.3 

Source*  Offioial  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 


TABLE  25 


DEATHS  OF  FLORIDA  SI 


8 

1 

1931-19 55 

Period 

Male 

Deaths 

Increase 

Female 

Deaths  Increase 

Total 

Deaths 

Increase 

1931-35 

3 

0 

3 

1936-40 

2 

*1 

0 

0 

2 

-1 

1941-45 

1 

-1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1946-50 

1 

0 

0 

-2 

1 

-2 

1951-55 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Source*  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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TABLE  26 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  MALE  DEATH  RATES, 
AGED  13  TO  20,  1931-1955 


Period 

Average  of 
Male  Deaths 

Population 

Average 

Death 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0.6 

506.2 

1.2 

1936-40 

0.4 

556.2 

0.7 

-0.5 

1941-45 

0.2 

631.0 

0.3 

-0.4 

1946-50 

0.2 

746.2 

0.3 

0 

1951-55 

0.2 

905.4 

0.2 

-0.1 

Source* 

Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
TABLE  27 

FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  UNADJUSTED  FEMALE  DEATH  RATES , 

AGED  13  TO  20,  1931-1955 

e 

Average  of 

Population 

Death 

• 

Period 

Female  Deaths 

Average 

Rate 

Increase 

1931-35 

0 

506.2 

0 

1936-40 

0 

556.2 

0 

1941-45 

0.4 

631.0 

0.6 

0.6 

1946-50 

0 

746.2 

0 

-0.6 

1951-55 

0.2 

905.4 

0.2 

0.2 

Source*  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 


TABLE  28 

INCREASE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 
OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  CHILDREN, 
6-18  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1944-1956 


Number  of  Per  Cent 


Year 

Children 

Increase 

Increase 

1944 

38 

1945 

25 

-13 

- 34.2 

1946  . 

62 

3? 

• 148.0 

1950 

83 

21 

33.8 

1951 

127 

44 

53.0 

1952 

132 

5 

3.9 

1953 

152 

20 

15.2 

1954 

165  • 

13 

8.6 

1955 

181 

16 

9.7 

1956 

190 

9 

4.7 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1944-1956 
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TABLE  29 


DECREASE  IN  THE  NON-ENROLLMENTS 
LE  CHILDREN, 


OF  FLORIDA 

6-18  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
1944-1956 


Year 

Number  of 
Children 

Decrease 

Per  Cent 
Decrease 

1944 

129 

1945 

134 

- 5 

- 3.9 

1946 

114 

20 

14.9 

1950 

123 

- 9 

- 7.8 

1951 

97 

26 

21.5 

1952 

87 

10 

1.1 

1953 

100 

-13 

- 6.7 

1954 

92 

8 

8.0 

1955 

102 

-10 

- 1.1 

1956 

82 

20 

9.6 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency , 1944-1956 


TABLE  30 


INCREASE  IN  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 


6-18  YEARS  OF  AGE, 

1944-1956 

Year 

Number  of 
Boys 

Increase 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Number  of  Increase 
Girls 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Tota] 

1944 

23 

15 

38 

1945 

12 

-11 

- 47.8 

13 

- 2 

-13.3 

25 

1946 

33 

21 

175.0 

29 

16 

12.3 

62 

1950 

36 

3 

9.1 

47 

18 

62.0 

83 

1951 

62 

34 

94.3 

65 

18 

38.3 

127 

1952 

66 

4 

6.1 

66 

1 

1.5 

132 

1953 

6? 

1 

1.5 

85 

19 

28.8 

152 

1954 

77 

10 

14.9 

88 

3 

3.5 

I65 

1955 

82 

5 

6.5 

99 

11 

12.5 

181 

1956 

90 

8 

9.7 

100 

1 

1.1 

190 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1944-1956 


TABLE  31 


DECREASE  IN  THE  NON-ENROLLMENT 
OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
6-18  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1944-1956 


Year 

Number  of 
Boys 

Decrease  Per  Cent 
Decrease 

Number  of 
Girls 

Decrease 

Per  Cent 
Decrease 

Total 

1944 

73 

56 

129 

1945 

70 

3 

4.1 

64 

- 8 

-14.3 

134 

1946 

58 

12 

17.3 

56 

8 

12.5 

114 

1950 

61 

- 3 

- 5.2 

62 

- 6 

-10.7 

123 

1951 

45 

16 

26.2 

52 

10 

16.1 

97 

1952 

35 

10 

22.2 

52 

0 

87 

1953 

50 

-15 

-42.8 

50 

2 

3.8 

100 

1954 

40 

10 

20.0 

52 

- 2 

- 1.0 

92 

1955 

46 

- 6 

-15.0 

56 

- 4 

- 7.7 

102 

1956 

30 

16 

34.8 

52 

4 

7.1 

82 

Source:  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1944-1956 
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TABLE  32 

COMPARISON  OF  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 
OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
6-:18  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1944-1956 


Year 

Number  of 
Boys 

Per  Cent 

Number  of 
Girls 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1944 

23 

60.5 

15 

39.5 

38 

1945 

12 

48.0 

13 

52.0 

25 

1946 

33 

53.2 

29 

46.8 

62 

1950 

36 

43.4 

47 

56.6 

83 

1951 

62 

48.8 

65 

51.2 

127 

1952 

66 

50.0 

66 

50.0 

132 

1953 

67 

44.0 

85 

56.0 

152 

1954 

77 

46.6 

88 

53.4 

I65 

1955 

82 

45.3 

99 

54.7 

181 

1956 

90 

47.3 

100 

52.7 

190 

Source*  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1944-1956 


TABLE  33 

COMPARISON  OF  NON-ENROLLMENTS 
OF  FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
6-13  YEARS  OF  AGE,  1944-1956 


Year 

Number  of 
Boys 

Per  Cent 

Number  of 
Girls 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1944 

73 

56.5 

56 

43.5 

129 

1945 

70 

• 52.2 

64 

47.8 

134 

1946 

58 

50.8 

56 

49.2 

114 

1950 

61 

49.6 

62 

50.4 

123 

1951 

^5 

46.4 

52 

53.6 

97 

1952 

35 

40.2 

52 

59.8 

87 

1953 

50 

50.0 

50 

50.0 

100 

1954 

4o 

^3.5 

52 

56.5 

92 

1955 

46 

45.1 

56 

54.9 

102 

1956 

30 

36.6 

52 

63.4 

82 

Source*  Official  Records,  Seminal©  Indian  Agency,  1944-1 956 


TABLE  34 


FLORIDA  SEMINOLE  CEMETERY  AND  INDIAN  BURIALS,  1931-1955 


Period 

Cemetery 

Indian  Burials 

Total 

1931-35 

11 

22 

33 

1936-40 

28 

33 

61 

1941-45 

29 

27 

56 

1956-50 

41 

18 

59 

1951-55 

38 

13 

51 

Totals 

147 

113 

260 

Source*  Official  Records,  Seminole  Indian  Agency,  1931-1955 
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